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MEETS 


G.T.M.-SPECIFIED 


GOODYEAR COMPASS (corp) 
ENDLESS BELT 
FOR HAMMER MILL GRINDER DRIVE 


dena’ plant usually has one 
hard-luck “jinx” drive. In a 
large mid-western flour mill it was 
the hammer mill grinder drive — 
and few drives are harder in any 
industry. 


This particular drive requires a 
belt-speed of 8,000 feet per min- 
ute under a heavy load. Belt after 
belt had been tried, bat the ter- 
rific grind literally wore them to 
a frazzle in three months, on the 
average. 


Then, to cap the climax, a belt 
broke one busy morning, ripping 
out a brick wall, causing a costly 
delay. An SOS was sent out for the 


(,.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


He came. He saw. He analyzed — 
measured tension, torque and 
take-up to a “I”—figured load 
and overload—and recommended 


Ate up belt every 
3 months until G.T.M. 

specified COMPASS 
2'2 years ago 


] 


a Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) End- 
less Belt. 


Installed over two and one-half 
years ago, this very same belt is 
still purring a steady song. After 
ten times longer service than the 
average of all previous belts, it 


has lots of life left! 


Now made endless — on the job 


Cases like this—and there are 
hundreds — prove the remarkable 
superiority of the Goodyear 
COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt on 
the toughest industrial drives. And 
now, with Goodyear’s new patent- 
ed vulcanized splice, COMPASS 
Belts can be made endless right on 
the job, enabling you to enjoy their 


demonstrated economies on drives 
where heretofore impossible. 


individually specified by 


Tono small extent COMPASS’ great ¢ 
record is due to the fact that every 
installation is individually ana- 
lyzed and specified by the G.T. M. 
The cost-cutting experience of 
this practical expert is at your ser- 
vice — just write Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California— 
or the nearest Goodyear Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


BELTS - MOLDED GOODS | 


HOSE + PACKING | 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR Tints 


IN RUBBER 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING CCMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2. 


UNVER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 3. 1897. 


1911. AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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Marketing Cotton 


By Floyd Jefferson 


lselin-Jetferson Company 


am submitting are at the request of Secretary 

Roper, who stated that there was need for dis- 
cussion on the important problem of marketing cotton 
textiles. 

In its largest sense,‘ marketing covers all the transac- 
tions between manufacturer and consumer. In this in- 
dustry, the processes are varied and complicated. 

Cotton textiles move through numerous channels of 
distribution. A tremendous yardage passes through con- 
verters to bleacheries, dyehouses and print works before 
it is ready for consumption. 

Let us trace a shipment of standard 3844” 64/60 5.35 
»rint cloth. It may originate in a mill in South Carolina. 
It is sold through the mill’s agent, a Worth Street com- 
mission house, through the medium of a cotton goods 
broker to a New York converting house. The converter 
orders it shipped to a printing plant. The print works 
executes the converter’s order in regard to pattern and 
we have a percale. The cloth is still the property of the 
converter and he sells it to a manufacturer of children’s 
dresses. The dress manufacturer orders the goods to his 
cutting plant and the printed fabric is made into gar- 
ments. These dresses may be sold to a wholesaler who 
resells to a retailer, or they may be sold direct to catalog 
houses or chain stores, or to retailers. 

The mill pays its Worth Street agent 2'4% or 3%, out 
of which the agent pays the broker %%. The print 
works charges a standard price which recently, on account 
of competition, has been less than cost. The converter 
asks a profit varying from 5% to 15%. The dress man- 
ufacturer has a similar mark-up. The retailer probably 
tries for a 33 1-3% profit. 

Trade evils existing anywhere along the line will affect 
the whole system and the trouble usually backs up on the 
primary source which is the cotton mill. 

Chiselling has been the order of the day and with an 
overcapacity, it has not been hard for the buyers to chisel 
the price of mill product below cost. 


This illustration gives the picture of only one type of 
distribution. My own business is that of selling agent, 
frequently styled—commission house, and our business is 
primary distribution. Iselin- Jefferson Company, 90 Worth 
street, New York, acts as sole selling agents for 34 mills, 
possessing 765,148 spindles and 19,664 looms, and em- 
ploying approximately 11,470 textile workers. 


M Y appearance here and the memoranda which I 


*Brief submitted to Sub-Committee of Cabinet Textile Commit- 
tee at hearing conducted by Hon. John Dickinson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


There are approximately 52 houses of similar character 
but of varying size in what is known as the Worth street 
district of New York. These commission houses are pri- 
mary distributors. 

For the purpose of this discussion, we must confine 
ourselves to a consideration of primary distribution which 
may be classified as follows: 

(a) Grey goods sold in the natural, unfinished loom 
State. 

(b) Mill finished fabrics where the process is com- 
pleted at the weaving plant. In this group, we find ging- 
hams, chambrays, coverts, cottonades, denims, flannels, 
etc., usually sold through commission houses. 

(c) Mill finished package goods such as sheets, pil- 
low cases, bedspreads, blankets, towels, table covers, cur- 
tains, handkerchiefs, surgical gauzes, usually distributed 
through commission houses or the mill’s own selling 
agency. 

(d) Finished goods bleached, dyed or printed in a 
mill in which the goods are woven, or in an affiliated 
plant and sold through the company’s or corporation’s 
self-owned selling agency. These goods come into sharp 
competition with fabrics bought by converters from com- 
mission houses and finished in job bleacheries, dyehouses 
or print works, and distributed by the converter. 

We are told by engineers and we are convinced by 
statistics that the average American cotton mill is equal 
in efficiency to that of any other country. There is no 
country which has any advantage over us in machinery, 
and yet the industry, on the whole, is unprofitable, and 
we are utterly incapable of competing in world markets 
with those countries whose wage levels are far below our 
own, 


The loss of our foreign trade is easy to understand. 
The wage differential is so great that it cannot be over- 
come by efficiency or machinery equipment. The only 
way that it can be offset is through advantage in the 
price of raw material but the facts are that our foreign 
competitors can put cotton into their mills at no greater 
cost than ours. 


There are few who realize what it has meant to cotton 
textiles to lose our foreign markets, and to meet the com- 
petition of importations below our cost, but there are 
fewer still who realize that there is a way to regain all of 
our export trade and expand it still further beyond the 
seven seas if we can induce our government to help itself 
by helping us. 

The period of necessary curtailment in cotton mills 
could be greatly shortened if the surplus of the govern- 
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ment held cotton were put into the hands of American 
cotton mills at a price sufficiently low to overcome for- 
eign wage differentials. 

It is true that this would be, in its last analysis, a sub- 
sidy, a bounty or a tolerance, but it is my contention that 
the gain to the government would entirely counteract any 
immediate apparent loss sustained through the sale of 
cotton below the present holding price. 

As it is proposed that the tolerance be granted only in 
respect to cotton goods actually exported, there would be 
no demoralization of price in our domestic markets. 

It is conceivable that the entire government cotton 
surplus might be used to give employment to many thou- 
sands of workers. Men and women now on relief would 
find employment, and cotton mills now losing money and 
put to the necessity of liquidating or obtaining govern- 
ment loans, would operate successfully and produce tax- 
able profits. 

The frozen loan on cotton surplus would be liquidated, 
and with the disappearance of this cotton, it is possible 
that restrictions on planting and production might be 
modified or removed. 

There are only two alternatives for the cotton textile 
industry; expansion, which can come only through gain- 
ing world markets, or restriction, which means less ma- 
chine hours and increasing unemployment. 

It has been clearly demonstrated and proven that this 
country cannot absorb the product of anywhere near the 
capacity of our cotton mills. We must then curtail pro- 
duction or find new markets. 

Curtailment of production means unemployment, re- 
gaining foreign markets means plants running to capac- 
ity, full employment and prosperity. But the only way 
that we can win foreign markets is to have cotton at a 
price low enough to offset wage differentials. 

Briefly, the proposition is that the government, in lieu 
of a direct subsidy, agree to sell to American cotton mills, 
for manufacture into goods exclusively for export, part or 
all of the government’s holding of cotton at a price which 
will enable us to compete in foreign markets. 


It is obvious that the government ,by this bounty, 
would not lose the difference between market price and 
tolerance basis because additional employment would 
take thousands off of relief, and plants in operation would 
produce taxable profits, and absorption of surplus cotton 
would eliminate carrying charges. The turning of the 
great cotton textile manufacturing business from a debit 
industry into a profit producing one would probably pro- 
duce more government revenue than the total of the 
proposed subsidy. 

As things stand at present, the huge government hold- 
ings cannot be sold without precipitating a cotton panic, 
the very existence of this surplus is a menace to our mar- 
kets and we are paying huge sums to prevent a further 
accumulation. Cotton can be used for gunpowder or 
textile fabrics; what better can be devised for absorption 
of surplus than to employ American labor to spin and 
weave American cotton into yarns and cloth for foreign 
consumption. 

This, I hold, is the easiest, cheapest and quickest way 
to rehabilitate cotton textiles, but if the plan cannot have 
endorsement, then we must turn our attention to restric- 
tive measures. 

Profitable merchandising is out of the question under 
present conditions. If we are to manufacture for home 
consumption only, we must regulate production to de- 
mand, and there is need for immediate action to avert 
disaster. 

Let us face the facts. Manufacturers hesitate to admit 
that two shifts of 40 hours each are too much for fear 
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that labor will insist on 30-hour ‘shifts with pay for 40 
hours. The manufacturers know that increased costs, 
following any such program, would bring goods to a price 
level that would still further retard distribution. The 
industry has been losing money and could not afford to 
pay higher wages or the same wages for less production. 


But for this underlying fear, well founded on experi- 
ence, I believe that a program for shorter machine hours 
could be adopted. 

Curtailment is a vital necessity and the following plans 
has been put forward: 

(1) A 30-hour week, two shifts. 

(2) Straight 25% curtailment. 

(3) Sealing of 25% of productive machinery. 

(4) Full day time operation with 50% of the ma- 
chinery idle at night. 

Abolition of night work and adoption of a 40- 
hour or 48-hour week single shift day time oper- 
ation only. 


vi 


It is probable that our machinery, operating to capac- 
ity under any of these plans except the single day shift, 
can produce more than the United States can absorb. 

It is patent that any plan of curtailment means in- 
creased unemployment, and yet we might as well realize 
that unemployment will result from bankruptcies and 
liquidations unless production is speedily halted. 


As a distributor of millions of yards of cotton cloth, as 
a mill president and director, as a past president of the 
Textile Export Association of the United States, I feel 
qualified to say that the marketing machinery of the tex- 
tile industry cannot distribute the present production of 
our American cotton mills at a price to show a profit on 
the turnover. 


The cause does not lie in distributive costs, for I can 
think of no major industry where the cost of sales 
through primary distributors is so uniformly low. 

The simple facts are that more goods can be made and 
are being made than can be absorbed in this country, and 
the cut-throat competition and unfair trade practices 
which have sprung up as a result of oversupply have 
brought us to the verge of destruction. 

Voluntary curtailment has proven impracticable be- 
cause of the multiplicity of units, the geographical loca- 
tion of plants, and the varied type of ownership. If there 
was Capitalistic control of large, definite percentages of 
spindles, it would be possible to impose sound economic 
conditions, but without such control, we have had to 
depend upon government supervision. 


We need a mandate now for curtailment, we need it 
for a period sufficiently long to produce stability, or until 
such time as a wise and beneficent government may pro- 
vide the means for us to expand into the markets of the 
world. 


Manuilacturers abhor the thought of curtailment with 
its accompanying increase in costs; they dodge the issue 
of a 30-hour week, fearing, with reason, the wage demands 
of labor; they reject the idea of abolishing night work 
because it increases costs and throws the night shift out 
of employment. 

All of these are sound objections but manufacturers 
are prohibited from making price agreements, and they 
are overproducing the demands of their country. 

Might we not apply to cotton textile production the 
same plan that has prevailed in respect to cotton itself? 

If there is to be a process tax, I suggest that we con- 
sider a graded tax based on the theory that there will be 
a fixed impost for mills operating the number of hours 
which the proper industrial authority might designate 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Accident Rates in the Textile 
Industry During 1934 


The textile industry had a somewhat unfavorable ex- 
perience with accidents during 1934. This is shown by 
figures recently released by the National Safety Council. 
The 1934 accident frequency rate is 4 per cent higher 
than that of 1933, while the severity rate is 37 per cent 
greater. The change in the frequency rate is in line with 
an increase of five per cent averaged by all industries; 
but the increase in severity is far greater than the general 
rise of only five per cent. 


The textile industry averaged 9.73 for frequency, in 
comparison with 15.29 for all industries, and 0.60 in 
severity, as against 1.70. The frequency rate is based on 
the number of disabling injuries per million man-hours 
of exposure, while the injury severity rate is determined 
by the number of days lost through injury per 1,000 man- 
hours of exposure. The textile industry rates are calcu- 
lated from reports from 152 plants, whose employees 
worked 167,044,000 man-hours during the year. 

Despite the high percentage increases in rates, the in- 
dustry ranked seventh in frequency and second in sever- 
ity on the basis of actual rates, in a list of 30 major in- 
dustries reporting to the National Safety Council. 


The textile industry has made less than average prog- 
ress In accident frequency since 1926, while severity rates 
have actually increased, in contrast with sizable decreases 
for all industries. Since 1926 the textile industry has 
decreased its frequency rate only 32 per cent, as com- 
pared with 57 per cent for all industries, while its sever- 
ity rate has increased 17 per cent, in contrast with a de- 
crease of 37 per cent for all industries. 


Among the varions types of accidental injuries in the 
industry, fatalities and permanent total disabilities have 
shown tremendous increases in rate since 1926. This 
type of injury has increased 833 per cent since 1926. 
Permanent partial disabilities, however, have decreased 
8 per cent in frequency and 43 per cent in severity. Tem- 
porary disabilties have decreased 33 per cent in frequency 
and 7 per cent in severity. 


Among the groupings of plants according to size, large 
mills had a much worse accident experience in severity in 
comparison with that of 1933. Large mills had an in- 
crease of 103 per cent in severity, but a decrease of 5 
per cent in frequency. Middle-sized plants, which include 
cotton mills only, had a 61 per cent increase in frequency 
during 1934, and a 53 per cent decrease in severity. 
Small plants had a 4 per cent increase in frequency, and a 
50 per cent increase in severity. Frequency rates were: 
are plants, 8.77; middle-sized plants, .35; small plants, 


Woolen mills made the largest improvement in rates 


over 1933 by reducing frequency 46 per cent and severity . 


70 per cent. Woolen mills had a frequency rate of 8.30, 
and a severity rate of .20. Knitting mills, with 25.46, 
had the highest frequency rate, while finishing mills, with 
1.49, had the highest severity rates during 1934 among 
the various types of plants. 

The National Safety Council has listed the following 
companies on the textile honor roll for 1934: 


CotTron MILLs 


U. S. Rubber Products Co.—The Winnsboro Mills 
achieved the lowest 1934 frequency rate among large 


units—0.75:; also the lowest 1934 severity rate—0O.01. 
Fisk Rubber Co—The New Bedford Mill has the low- 
est 1934 frequency rate among middle-sized units—2.67 ; 
also the lowest 1934 severity rate—0O.06. 
The Kendall Co.—The Wateree Mill, Camden, S. C.., 
has the best 1934 record among small units—331,000 
man-hours without a disabling injury. 


FINISHING MILLS 


U. U. Finishing Co—-The Norwich Branch has the 
lowest 1934 frequency rate among large units—3.48. 


NEEDLE TRADES 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co.—The Seattle, Wash., factory on 
Atlantic street made the best 1934 record among large 
units, 263,000 man-hours without a disabling injury. The 
Memphis, Tenn., factory is the largest small unit to 
achieve a perfect 1934 record and thereby reduce both 
injury rates 100 per cent since 1932. 

Stern-Merritt Co—Worked more hours without a dis- 
abling injury than any other small unit with a perfect 
1934 record, 242,000. 


Sr_tK AND Rayon MILLS 


The Waypoyset Mfg. Co.—Lowest 1934 frequency rate 
among large units—2.86; also the lowest severity rate— 
0.03. 


WooLen MILs 


Abbott Worsted Co.—Lowest 
among small units—4.08. 

Eavenson & Levering Co.—Lowest 1934 severity rate 
among small units—0.06. 

Not OTHERWISE CLASSIFIED 

Berger Bros. Co.—Lowest 1934 frequency rate among 
large units—1.13. 

Vogt Mfg. Co.—Lowest 1934 severity rate among large 
units—0.04. 

U.S. Rubber Products Co.—The Fabric Fire Hose Co., 
a subsidiary, worked more hours without a disabling in- 
jury than any other small unit with a perfect record— 
100,000. 


1934 frequency rate 


Mill Shutdowns Burden Relief Rolls 


Approximately 11,065 people have been thrown out of 
work because of the closing of textile mills in North Car- 
olina-since March Ist, according to a survey madd by the 
State Department of Labor. Nine more mills were re- 
ported closed during the week and six additional mills 
curtailed operations, the report stated. 

The survey made by the department was reported to 
State FERA headquarters to be forwarded to FERA 
headquarters in Washington with a request for Federal 
funds for July. Most of the unemployed textile workers 
have gone on the relief rolls. 

It is estimated that at least 33,000 persons—three to 
each worker—have been affected by the closing of the 
mills. The report showed that 8,883 persons have been 
thrown out of work by mills which closed indefinitely, 
1,171 by mills which closed temporarily or without ex- 
planation and 1,064 where mills have reduced from two 
shifts to one, | 
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Urges Destruction AAA 


“Dismantle and destroy” the AAA propaganda ma- 
chine, Dexter Stevens, vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers and chairman of the 
Northern Cotton Mills Policy Committee, urged in an 
address last week. 

Stevens spoke to a New England-wide audience on the 
Minute Men Program of the Yankee Network. 

The AAA propaganda machine has “deliberately and 
consistently misconstrued the attitude of the cotton tex- 
tile industry toward benefit payments to harassed farm- 
ers,’ Stevens charged. A campaign was launched when 
the opposition of the industry to the method of raising 
such money—the processing taxes advocated by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace—became known, he added. 

“Our attitude toward such payments is easy to under- 
stand,” said Stevens. “In times like these of course we 
favor such payments. The farmer is one of the indus- 
try’s best customers. We want him to be prosperous. 
The industry approves the benefit payments but not the 
Wallace method of collecting the money.” 


Wallace and Cully A. Cobb, chief of the AAA Cotton 
Division, were named by Stevens for broadcasting mis- 
leading information. He declared that the misleading 
information disseminated by the AAA propaganda is part 
of a campaign “which, if successful in poisoning the minds 
of millions of farmers, will end only when industry and 
agriculture are fighting tooth and nail and sectionalism of 
the worst sort is rampant in the nation.” 

“T submit that propaganda of this type is unjust, un- 
American and should be halted immediately in the inter- 
ests of national harmony,” Stevens said. He explained 
that AAA employees consider it their “fanatical duty to 
twist and distort the facts so as to present the cotton 
textile industry in the wrong light.” This campaign, he 
added, is carried on “in the field by hired employees anx- 
ious to retain their jobs.” He termed it an “amazing 
spectacle to witness a government agency bending its 
efforts to antagonize two important sections of the na- 
tional set-up.” | 


“Time and time again the cotton textile industry has 
stated its position regarding benefit payments to harassed 
farmers. Our attitude is easy to understand. In times 
like these of course we favor such payments. The farmer 
is one of the industry’s best customers. We want him to 
be prosperous. However, we have taken exception to the 
manner in which the tax is raised—that is, the processing 
tax. Therein we differ with Secretary Wallace, the out- 
standing proponent of processing taxes. He favors the 
present method. 

“Since our opposition to the form of collection became 
known, our attitude has been deliberately and consistently 
misconstrued by interested persons who have gone out of 
their way to tell farmers that the cotton textile industry 
would do away with benefit payments. 


“Nothing could be more inaccurate—yet people one 
would expect to know the facts have been misled by a 
propaganda machine that seeks array the cotton textile 
industry against the vast mass of cotton farmers. This 
campaign, if successful in poisoning the minds of millions 
of farmers, will end only when industry and agriculture 
are fighting tooth and nail and sectionalism of the worst 
sort is rampant in the nation. 

“T submit that propaganda of this type is unjust, un- 
American and should be halted immediately in the inter- 
ests of national harmony. 


“Here is an example of this vicious misinformation. 
Among AAA officials the processing tax is always referred 
to as ‘the farmers’ tariff.’ ‘Take away the tariff that 
protects industry and the farmer will take away his tar- 
iff,’ says Secretary Wallace, sponsor of the processing 
tax. He shouted that recently to 16,000 farmers gath- 
ered at Peoria, Ill., and they cheered him. Hearing his 
address one would get the impression that industry would 
be satisfied if the farmer lost his last dime. 

“I sometimes wonder whether the Philosopher-Secre- 
tary knows that the same tariff that is supposed to protect 
American industry is doing a good job guarding American 
agriculture from cheap foreign competition. Virtually 
every staple agricultural product grown in this country is 
listed in the tariff law and custom duties must be paid by 
foreigners to bring their fruits and vegetables and farm 
products into this country. Every American is pleased if 
this tariff has afforded adequate protection to the farm 
population—and it evidently has, because there has been 
no complaint from them. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that this direct reference to the tariff was misleading, to 
say the least. 


“TI am convinced that each of the 16,000 farmers who 
heard the Secretary’s speech at Peoria feels that the in- 
dustry is his special enemy because of that address. Is it 
right and proper for a Cabinet officer to foster such a 
belief? 

“Cully A. Cobb, chief of the Cotton Division of the 
AAA, recently spoke over the radio and criticised New 
England cotton manufacturers for daring to oppose the 
processing tax. 


“Mr. Cobb, among other things, asserted that he had 
assembled figures proving that the processing tax has 
done no real injury to the cotton textile industry. Maybe 
he did. I know, however, that for nearly two weeks cot- 
ton manufacturers supplied evidence to the Special Cab- 
inet Committee appointed by the President to investigate 
the situation, which showed beyond doubt that the tax is 
an intolerable burden and that can no longer be borne by 
the industry, and with effects very harmful to the indus- 
try’s stability and future. 

“Mr. Cobb’s figures, under analysis, were found to be 
telling only part of the story. The figures on which he 
placed such reliance turned out to be official estimates of 
the increase in cost on cotton goods. He said nothing of 
the actual increase in price, proved by cotton manufactur- 
ers, which ranges as high as 20 and 25 per cent of the 
retail cost of certain goods. Keep that in mind the next 
time you buy cotton goods. Remember that a substantial 
portion of the amount you pay, whether you are a far- 
mer or a city worker, is the processing tax enlarged and 
bloated as it moves through the regular trade channels. 

“And Mr. Cobb asks: ‘Can the operators be seeking 
to divert the resentment of their employees, working only 
part time or not at all, to the AAA?’ In view of the tre- 
mendous protest against the processing tax by mill work- 
ers, it is evident they know what is responsible for the 
recent liquidation of mills. 

“It is interesting to note that copies of this speech of 
Mr. Cobb’s, bearing this misleading information, have 
been sent to mill employees, among others, who have 
written to the President in protest against the present 
method of levying the processing tax. 

“Thus the AAA propaganda machine operates. From 
the top down every one has considered it his fanatical 
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duty to twist and distort the facts so as to present the 
cotton textile industry in the wrong light. By every 
publicity means known this campaign has been furthered. 
In the field it is carried on by the hired employees anx- 
ious to retain their jobs. It is an amazing spectacle to 
witness a government agency bending its efforts to antag- 
onize two important sections of the national set-up, while 
people generally suffer from higher prices, lessened pro- 
duction and lower wages. 

“The whole nation is thus being misled by this power- 
ful propaganda machine operated as an integral part of 
the AAA. John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the Rich- 
mond, Va., News-Leader, says that, ‘In the first year of 
its existence the AAA issued 5,000 news releases.’ He 
further says, ‘The Department of Agriculture used to 
issued purely factual bulletins. They are now propa- 
ganda bulletins, aimed to create a special state of mind.’ 

‘What that state of mind is I have told you—to create 
in the minds of the people, including millions of farmers, 
the belief that the cotton textile industry is fighting agri- 
culture. I think it is about time, in the interests of fair 
play, and more important, in the interest of the nation as 
a whole, that the whole propaganda machine be disman- 
tled and destroyed. Only then can the truth be known.” 


American and World Cotton 


New York.—World consumption of American cotton 
in the first nine months of the present crop year is 18.4 
per cent less than in the last corresponding period, ac- 
cording to a study made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Domestic consumptiton of American cot- 
ton declined 5.7 per cent and foreign consumption of 
American cotton declined 27.3 per cent in this period. 

The volume of American cotton consumed in world 
industries dropped from 10,585,000 running bales in the 
first nine months of the 1933-34 crop year to 8,634,000 
bales in the same period this year. Exports this year 
from the United States totalling 3,895,785 bales are 40 
per cent less than in the same nine months of last year. 

Foreign production of cotton reached a new high level 
of 12,615,000 bales in the crop year 1933-34, and pre- 
liminary reports for this year indicate an increase of 
162,000 bales, or 1.3 per cent. 

Since the close of the World War, the increase in for- 
eign production, excluding Chinese, has been at an aver- 
age annual rate of 150,000 bales, while the average up- 
ward trend in American production has been 100,000 
bales. 

The most impressive expansion is taking place in Bra- 
zil, which now accounts for 5.6 per cent of estimated 
world output. Brazilian cotton is similar in grade to the 
American product and consequently comes into direct 
competition with it. 

The relative importance of the leading countries in 
world production of cotton is shown in the following 
figures in which the share of each country is given as a 
percentage of the total estimated 1934-35 output: 


6 

7 
Brazil 5 
U.S.S. R. 8 
Peru | l 
All other —....... 
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Announcement 


Mr. Kenneth A. Durham 
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ost carders would readily agree that badly set 
M cards may manufacture neps. How many persons 

have definite ideas about the method of forma- 
tion of such neps? There appears to be little written on 
the subject in the technical journals, and most of the 
text-books also give the matter a wide berth. 


The following research and observations on nep forma- 
tion were made on a new card during the first day or two 
after starting it up for the first time. It should be men- 
tioned that this card was clothed on cylinder, doffer and 
flats with Roubaix “wire;” the carding points are not 
really wire at all, and resemble sharpened hack-saw blade 
teeth but there is no reason to believe that in fundamen- 
tals the principle of carding with this type of clothing is 
different from that with standard clothing: the differences 
are in detail. 


A start was made with a good quality Egyptian cotton, 
of fine staple, and the web coming off the doffer was uni- 
form and almost entirely free from nep. Different sam- 
ples were then put through, and after a time it was no- 
ticed that the amount of nep had very much increased 
with some of the samples, although others were quite 
satisfactory. It was found that the cotton carding satis- 
factorily was of rather coarse staple, i.e., of high hair 
weight, and that the unsatisfactory samples were of fine 
staple, i.e., low hair weight, although of better quality. 
As the experiments proceeded the flat strips increased to 
about three times the normal weight both with fine staples 
and with the coarser staple, and eventually the web with 
the former became full of nep, although the coarser staple 
was still satisfactory. 

Since with the better quality cottons there was far more 
nep in the sliver than in the same weight of raw cotton, it 
was concluded that the fault lay not in the cotton, but in 
the machine; and that the settings were being disturbed 
as the newly erected card bedded into place. A trial with 
the gauge showed this to be the case, the doffer being 
some eight thousandths of an inch further from the cylin- 
der than the original setting, which was ten thousandths. 
The doffer was then set to five thousandths, when the 
neps almost entirely disappeared, the weight of the strips 
returned to normal, and the carding with all samples was 
regarded as practically perfect. 


At the same time it was considered to be rather re- 
markable that the finer staple should have been so much 
affected, and a microscopical examination was therefore 
made of the neps. The perplexing observation was then 
made that practically all of the neps were centered on 
foreign matter of immature hairs, with a surrounding of 
normal hairs. Now, the card cannot manufacture imma- 
ture hairs or seed coat; how then could it have been a 
machine fault? 


The following explanation is offered as the solution: 
Good carding requires the film of cotton delivered by the 
taker-in to be operated on by two carding surfaces, and 
these surfaces must be clean and sharp, and not covered 
with a dead weight of cotton. One of the most important 
factors governing the thickness of the film of cotton car- 
ried round on the cylinder wire is the closeness of the 
setting between doffer and cylinder. The doffer does not 
strip all of the film from the cylinder, a residue always 
remains to be carried round again, and with a wide set- 
ting this residue may be considerable. Under such cir- 
cumstances the film rises well above the points of the 
cylinder wire, and more of it is engaged by the flats, 
causing the increase in flat strips recorded above. Both 
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of the carding surfaces are then covered with cotton, and 
the newly arriving cotton delivered from the taker-in can- 
not be properly engaged by the wire points; so, sand- 
wiched between two comparatively smooth surfaces, the 
newly arriving cotton tends to roll. The rolls develop 
most readily on such abnormalities as pieces of seed coat 
or groups of immature hairs, which are therefore found 
as nuclei in neps composed mostly of normal hairs, al- 
though ordinarily the nuclei would be taken out in the 
strips. This rolling action between two cotton surfaces 
probably takes place at other places in the card also, 
notably between doffer and cylinder where the wires 
nearly in contact point in opposite directions, but it is 
difficult to say whether here or at the flats is the more 
important. In any case the finer cottons roll and cause 
neps because they are more flexible, whereas the more 
rigid hairs of the coarser staple may get through un- 
harmed, unless the settings are too wide even for them. 


The existence of a thick film of cotton on the cylinder 
when the doffer is badly set was strikingly demonstrated 
during the experiments referred to at the beginning of 
this article. The card was steadily delivering 0.25 hank 
sliver and feeding from an even lap, when suddenly a 
mass of cotton resembling a pillow appeared uniformly 
across the doffer, the sliver increased for a few feet to 
eight or ten times its normal weight, and choked the 
coiler. This mass of cotton, which was full of neps and 
resembled flat strips at their worst, is believed to have 
been the complete film of cotton from the cylinder ripped 
off by the doffer, having become so thick that it was no 
longer held by the cylinder points. Such an occurrence 
would only arise with very bad settings indeed, and may 
only occur even then with the particular type of wire with 
which this card was clothed. 


From these considerations it appears that to avoid neps 
the film of cotton on the cylinder must be kept as thin as 
possible, and a way of doing this is to set the doffer 
closely to the cylinder. It is also clear that the fact of 
neps being found centered on seed coat, etc., does not 
necessarily absolve the carder from blame or throw re- 
sponsibility on to the cotton, as at first sight such an 
observation certainly ould do. This is a point of first 
importance to those engaged on the thankless task of 
delving into the causes of defective production, and must 
be taken carefully into consideration before condemning 
the cotton when neppy webs arise, particularly on chang- 
ing over from the coarser to the finer cottons.—Textile 
Weekly, Manchester, End. 


Clifton Mfg. Co. Files Process Tax Suit 


Charleston, S. C.—In the Federal District Court here, 
the Clifton Manufacturing Company of Clifton filed two 
suits against Robert M. Cooper, Collector of Internal 
Revenue for South Carolina, to recover an aggregate of 
$537,397, which the plaintiff alleges was illegally collect- 
ed in taxes under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, re- 
cently declared unconstitutional. 


The first suit is for $511,256, with interest on various 
sums paid between October 2 1933, and March 29, 1935, 
under the processing tax on cotton goods. The other is 
for $26,141; with interest on $3.046 from October 30, 
1933; $8,169 from August 30, 1933, and $14,926 from 
December 1, 1933, this being the floor stock tax levied 
under the AAA. 
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Print Cloth Group Will Continue 
Curtailment 


Spartanburg, S. C.—-A poll of the entire print cloth in- 
dustry taken by W. P. Jacobs of Clinton, secretary-treas- 
urer of the group, has revealed that operators of slightly 
more than 100,000 looms have declared their intention to 
continue the reduced production program until August 
Ist. 

Jacobs announced the result of his poll and said the 
Print Cloth group would hold its next meeting the last 
week in July. The meeting probably will be held at the 
Spartanburg Country Club. 


Although a majority of print cloth manufacturers are 
operating their plants 60 hours a week, Jacobs said, some 
have been forced to reduce operations to 40 hours, while 
others have closed their plants for indefinite periods. 


The print cloth manufacturers hope regulation of pro- 
duction during the summer will bring about marked and 
permanent improvement in the market, which now is 
described as badly disrupted, Jacobs said. 

As compared with normal sales of 20,000,000 to 25,- 
000,000 yards of goods weekly, sales now are running 
about 2,000,000 a week. This slump in sales has existed 
since the NRA decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, Jacobs said. 


Hosiery Manufacturers To Meet 


The annual convention of the Southern Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is to be held at Asheville, N. C., 
on July 5th and 6th. One of the most important matters 
to be considered will be the proposed agreement for vol- 
untary self-regulation of hours and wages. 


The proposed agreement to be taken up at the meeting 
would become effective July 20th. The provisions are in 
all major respects identical with the industry’s former 
NRA code, it was explained by R. Taylor Durham, of 
Charlotte, secretary of the association. Mr. Durham 
said the sessions will be executive and will only include 
one or two speakers. 


“Most of the time our convention is devoted to ex- 
change of views by the members regarding matters of 
the association’s business,”” Mr. Durham declared. 


New Textile Patents 


Patents recently issued to Carolinians were largely of a 
textile nature, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attor- 
ney, Charlotte, N. C. 

John F. Schenck, Sr., of Lawndale, secured a patent on 

a stop motion for braiding machines in which the verti- 
cally disposed shafts carrying the fliers are hollow and a 
drop rod is mounted in each hollow shaft and a weight on 
the flier is carried by the tension of the yarn. When a 
Strand parts or becomes exhausted, the weight falls and 
trips the rod in the hollow shaft and the lower end of the 
rod engages a stop motion ring disposed beneath the turn- 
table to stop the machine. 
_ John L. Fonville, of Burlington, secured a patent which 
iS assigned to King Cotton Mills Corporation. This re- 
lates to the manufacture of a knitted fabric such as a 
Stocking and in employing for the clocking yarn a strand 
of filament and one strand of spun cellulose acetate twist- 
ed together so that the filament portion gives the proper 
lustre and the spun strand gives the necessary strength 
and anti-slip qualities. : 
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Rayon Warp Sizing 


The following article by Robert P. Morningstar and 
James Shanks appeared in Rayon Warp Sizing Spectaust, 
published by Chas. B. Johnson: 


Though many theories have been advanced regarding 
mechanical control of stretch, a survey will show that 
what everyone is doing is being done for practical, tangl- 
ble, concrete reasons. Hence, what. we say is not based 
on laboratory deduction, but on everyday experience in 
the plant, itself. If, therefore, we appear to disagree 
with your pet theory, it is only because we are thinking 
in terms of fact. Theories don’t pay for production and 
are frequently the cause of seconds in manufacturing. 

Tue Mucu Mootep Topic or STRETCH 

A comparison of stretch shows that rayons may be 
stretched considerably or from 7 to 10 per cent without 
detracting from the handle or appearance of the finished 
fabric. Because of their plasticity and comparatively 
low elasticity, less stretch may be taken with acetates, 
but as great as 6 to 7 per cent is taken by manufacturers 
without jeopardizing the quality of the finished fabric. 

The amount of stretch is often influenced by market 
conditions. If the manufacturer can obtain a long profit 
for his goods, he will not attempt to elongate his warps; 
but if the price is close, he will take out of the yarn just 
as much as is possible consistent with finishing require- 
ments. 

The amount of stretch is also dependent upon the re- 
spective brand of the same type of rayon, since no two 
types of the same viscose family will stretch to the same 
safe maximum. When the chemical fraternity fears 
elongation in respect to its influence upon uniform color- 
ation in dyeing, this fear is based on uneven elongation 
over the warp sheet, and not on elongation, itself. 

On the beam to beam system, where stretch control 
guarantees a uniform stretch over all of the ends in the 
warp, percentages such as mentioned above can be safely 
taken, permitting the finisher to take his yardage and 
produce a piece of goods evenly dyed and acceptable to 
the trade. It is only where excessive stretching is ununi- 


formly taken over a warp that poorly finished fabrics 
result. 


Tue Drytnc or WARPS 


Whereas with the old type 3-dry-can machine, it was 
customary to cover the first cylinder with one or more 
laps of sheeting to prevent plucking off of broken fila- 
ments as the warp sheet came in contact with the heated 
metal surface, the new type 5-dry-can machine permits 
manipulation of temperatures with its increased drying 
surface. In this instance, the first cylinder is heated only 
slichtly, sometimes even run cold. 

The heat of the dry cans is regulated by the speed at 
which the warp passes over them; that is, if the number 
of ends in the warp sheet is high, the speed is reduced to 
dry the warp. Conversely, in a warp of fewer ends, the 
speed may be increased. 

Anybody with manufacturing experience will admit 
that positive heat control with thermostatic regulation is 
an ideal basis on which to work provided the slasher ten- 
ders understand its theory, which, unfortunately, is more 
often not the case. 

Under normal conditions, brittle yarns are not the re- 
sult of overheating of the warp in slashing, but of ex- 
cessive stretching. 


COOLING OF THE WARP IN SLASHING 


One of the most essential features of rayon and acetate 
slashing is the proper cooling of the warp before it is 
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wound up on the loom beam. When the ends leave the 
cylinders too hot and are immediately wound up on the 
delivery or loom beam, on cooling theey have a tendency 
to elongate, slacking away from the beam, thus causing 
tight and loose ends in weaving. 


Hence, some provision should be made for air condi- 
tioning at that point between the let-off of the warp from 
the last drying cylinder to the take-up on the loom beam. 


We were the first exponents of this system and devised 
a simple method by placing a string piece across the 
lower framework of the slasher, bolting on it a series of 
4 or 5 small electric fans. Three (3) blow air upward 
against the moving warp, while two (2) blow air back- 


ward, causing a constant air circulation under the moving 
cans. 


Other methods have been devised, among which is a 
neat job comprising an air conveyor pipe supplied by a 
fan, the pipe having about one (1 in.) inch open air flow 
and in length about the width of the warp. 


World Consumption of Cotton Up in May 


World consumption of American cotton during May 
totalled approximately 997,000 bales, compared with 
951,000 in April, 1,171,000 in May last year and 1,340,- 
000 in May two years ago, according to the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The increase of 46,000 from April to 
May was probably due chiefly to the fact that there was 
one more working day in the latter month, it was stated. 
The decrease from May last year and the year before was 
due, in the main, to the fact that foreign spinners are 


using relatively more foreign cotton and relatively less 
of the American staple. 


“Total consumption of American cotton in the ten 
months of the season from August Ist to May 3lst,” the 
exchange says, “was approximately 9,631,000 bales, com- 
pared with 11,756,000 in the same period last season and 
11,763,000 two seasons ago. Consumption normally de- 
clines during the last two months of the season and there 
are movements among mills in the United States and 
some foreign countries to reduce operations in the period 
to the end of July. If consumption during June and July 
should average 950,000 bales per month, the total for the 
season would be about 11,500,000. Total consumption 
in all of last season was 13,680,000 bales, and in the sea- 
son before last 14,405,000. 


“The countries in which consumption of American cot- 
ton has declined most include the United States, England, 
Germany, France, Italy and China. Ten months’ con- 
sumption to May 31st this season compared with that in 
the same period last season in these countries follows: 
United States, 4,463,000 against 4,849,000; England, 
792,000 against 1,202,000; Germany, 323,000 against 
890,000; France, 428,000 against 647,000; Italy, approx- 
imately 390,000 to 400,000 against 550,000 to 560,000, 
and China, 183,000 against 356,000. 


“Japan, on the other hand, has used more American 
cotton in the ten months this season than in the same 
period last season, consuming 1,627,000 bales against 
1,466,000. Another bright spot in the consumption pic- 
ture is the movement of 73,000 bales to Russia during the 
past two months. Most of this cotton will probably go 
into consumption in Russia by the end of this season. 
Shortage of dollar exchange is largely responsible for the 
drastic declines in Germany and Italy, but lower prices 
for foreign growths than for American cotton are a deter- 


mining factor in reducing consumption in most other 
countries.” 
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Personal News 


C. M. Moore has resigned as superintendent of the 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Piedmont, S. C. 


Marshall C. Stone has resigned as superintendent of 
the Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., to accept the 
position of superintendent and plant manager of the Pac- 
olet Mills No. 4, New Holland, Ga. 


George Elliott has resigned as superintendent and plant 
manager of the Pacolet Mills No. 4, New Holland, G1., to 
become manager of the Dallas Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Alex Savage, for the past eight years overseer of card- 
ing at the Mollohon plant of Kendall Mills, Newberry, 
5S. C., has been promoted to plant manager of the com- 
pany’s mill at Colrain, Mass. 


H. F. Harrill, who is well known. to the textile trade, 
has made connection with the Greensboro Loom Reed 
Company. Mr. Harrill is an experienced weaver and has 
had considerable technical experience selling reeds and 
combs. For the present he will cover Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

Eugene B. Worth, who has been with the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, has been 
transferred to the sales offices at Charlotte. He is a 
native of Raleigh and graduated from N. C. State Col- 
lege in 1935. Since then he has been with the main plant 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company in Milwaukee. 


F. W. Howe. Jr.. Heads Crompton & 
Knowles Southern Office 


F. W. Howe, Jr., heretofore connected with the main 
office of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, has been 
assigned to the Southern offices at Charlotte to succeed 
the late S. B. Alexander, who for 28 years was the com- 
pany’s Southern manager. 

The Charlotte offices will be continued at the corner of 
South Cedar and Fourth streets. 

There will be no other changes in the personnel of the 
Southern organization. John C. Irvin will continue as 
office manager and Tom Graham in charge of supplies. 
Ralph M. Deal and S. V. P. Desmond will also continue 
as members of the sales force. All have been connected 
with the company’s Southern offices for some years and 
are widely known in the Southern industry. 


Corn Products Has Offices At Atlanta and 
Birmingham 


Corn Products Sales Company (Textile and Paper 
Division) has established new offices at Atlanta and Bir- 
mingham in order to give better service to the textile 
and paper industries in the Southern States, it has been 
announced by John R. White, of Greenville, Southern 
manager. 

The Atlanta office, located in the Hurt Building, is in 
charge of C. G. Stover, who will continue to contact the 
trade as in the past, in Georgia and Alabama. 

The Birmingham office is in the Comer Building and 
is in charge of L. B. Kelley, who will continue to serve 
the territory he has been handling for some time past. 
This includes Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
Arkansas and part of Alabama. Both of the new offices 
will operate under the supervision of Mr..White. 
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W. E. Hammond (left), superintendent of the Balfour 
Mills, Balfour, N. C., who for years has been a regular 
attendant at various meetings of the Southern Textile 
Association and the Division meetings of the Association. 
With him is F. R. Peeler, overseer of weaving at Balfour. 
The picture was taken at the Myrtle Beach meeting of 
the Association. 


All N. C. State Textile Graduates Get 
Positions 


— 


Thomas Nelson, dean of Textile School at N. C. State 
College, has no difficulty placing his graduates. All of 
the 37 seniors who recently graduated are at work in 
textile mills. 


According to Dean Nelson, State has been able to 
place all its textile graduates since 1901 and most of these 
students*are still in the textile business. 


The State Textile School is considered one of the lead- 
ing schools of its type in the country and has attracted 
students from all sections of the country and from many 
foreign countries. States represented in this year’s class 
were Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 
Texas, [llinois, Mississippi and North Carolina. One 
graduate, Boris Uzunoff, came from Bulgaria. 


Companies in New Quarters 


Adolph Bobbin Company, Hygrolit, Inc., and Ameri- 
can Textile Engineering Company, all of Kearny, N. J., 
have announced the removal of their offices and factories 
to 681 Schuyler Ave., in Kearny. 


Textile Chemists At Blowing Rock 


The annual summer outing of the Piedmont Section, 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
is to be held Saturday at Blowing Rock. Paul F. Had- 
dock, of Charlotte, chairman of the group, is in charge. 

The only speaker at the one-day meeting will be H. L. 
Derby, president of the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Co. His subject will be the “American Chemical Indus- 


try. 
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The regular golf tournament will be held Saturday 
afternoon and will be in charge of Fred Tilson and J. W. 
Ivey, of the Mathieson Alkali Works. There will also be 
a bridge tournament for ladies. 

A number of special entertainment features have been 
arranged for the diner in the evening. Arthur Thompson 
is chairman of the entertainment committee, others mem- 
bers being Douglas Newman, Malcolm McKenzie and 
Jack Crist, 


Hamilton Machinery Co. 


The Hamilton Machinery Company, of Charlotte, 
established by the late Claud Hamilton, has been incor- 
porated by Mrs. Susie Kelley Hamilton and Mrs. Roy 
Hamilton Clause. The company will continue in the tex- 
tile machinery business, having quarters in one of the 
Camp Greene buildings at Charlotte. 


OBITUARY 


MATTHEW RAMSEY 


Anderson, S. C-——Matthews Ramsey, head of the elec- 
trical department of the Gossett Mills here, was killed in 
a motorcycle accident near Augusta, Ga., Sunday, when 
the motorcycle and sidecar in which he and two other 
persons were riding, struck the railing of a bridge. 


CHAS. D. BOLING 


Columbia, S$. C.—Charles D. Boling, master mechanic 
at the Pacific Mills, was killed in an automobile accident 
near Swainsboro, Ga. He was 69 years old and is sur- 
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vived by his widow and two sons. He had been promi- 
nent in civic affairs here and was a former member of 
the city council. 


EUGENE H. BALLOU 


Word has been received of the death of Eugene H. 
Ballou, of Pawtucket, R. I., widely known inventor of 
textile machinery. 


In 1913, Mr. Ballou achieved widespread fame in tex- 
tile circles through his perfection of an advanced auto- 
matic loom. Creator of several mechanical devices for 
weaving and other operations in textile manufacture, his 
outstanding achievement was in the automatic loom field. 

American rights to the Ballou loom were sold to the 
Draper Company. Later he went to Europe, where he 
leased building privileges to manufacturers in several 
countries of the Old World. During his career, he was 
allowed a large number of American and foreign patents 
on other mechanical devices. 

He was employed as mechanical engineer by the Lor- 


raine Manufacturing Company for 45 years. Born in 
Mobile, Ala., he moved to Rhode Island 50 years ago. 


J. W. ALLGOOD 


Roxsoro, N. C.J. W. Allgood, after serving for 33 
years as superintendent of the Roxboro Cotton Mills, died 
at his home at Roxboro. He was 57 years of age. Mr. 
Allgood suffered a stroke of paralysis at his home. He 
was born in Yadkinville. Later he moved to Henderson, 
from which place he came here and took up his duties as 
superintendent of the cotton mills at Longhurst and at 
Roxboro. 
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Plan July Curtailment 


July operations of cotton mills in both the North and 
the South are to be heavily reduced, a market survey 
indicates. 

Some of the reports received include the following: 

Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.—Has been running on 
reduced schedule for some time, to avoid accumulations 
of goods and is continuing this policy until better de- 
mand. 

Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga., and J. & P. Coates Co.., 
Pawtucket, R. I—Closing the week of July 4th. 

Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C.—aAll plants 
there, also at Martinsville, Va., are to close for the entire 
week of July 4th. Similar action is being taken by print 
cloth mills of the Gossett group in South Carolina, also 
by carded yarn mills in this group. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., of Chattanooga—To take usual 
vacation period during week of July 4th. 

Anniston Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala.—Will follow their 
usual custom of closing week of July 4th. 

Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va.—All mills 
on print cloths and sheetings will reduce schedules 50 per 
cent or more in the next six weeks. 


To Crose Juty 4TH WEEK 


Denison Cotton Mills, Denison, Tex.—Now operating 
one shift, only 24 hours a week, and expect to close en- 
tirely for week of July 4th. 

Locke Mills, Concord, N. C.—Will operate on orders 
only, believing accumulations of stocks very unwise. 

Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta—Plans to shut en- 
tirely week of July 4th. 

Gossett Mills, Williamston, S$. C.—Print cloth mills 
will be close dentire week of July Ist. 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Mills—To close week of 
July 4th. Has been operating since the Supreme Court 
decision two shifts of 24 hours each. 

Standard Textile Products Co.—Will have been closed 
10 days between now and July 4th. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, N. C.—On consid- 
erably reduced schedule and will reduce further if neces- 
sary. 

Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass.—For months has been run- 
ning on greatly reduced schedule. Future plans contem- 
plate even more drastic reduction to insure no accumu- 
lation of stock. 

Pacific Mills—Arranging reduction of schedules aver- 
aging 25 per cent last week ly July, which includes com- 
plete shutdown week of July 6th. 

Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C._—Denim mills 
on four eight-hour day week basis, except Alabama Mills, 
Birmingham. Closing all mills week of July 4th, except 
where absolutely necessary to make deliveries for which 
already committed. Has been policy not to manufacture 
any goods for stock and will continue this policy. 

Hathaway Mfg. Co.—Cotton looms on 40 per cent 
basis. 

Pelzer Mig. Co.—Intend to keep inventories at a min- 
imum, and to regulate production to demand. 

Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn.—Has been reducing 
schedules heavily for some time. 


500,000 SPINDLES CURTAILED 


G. Edward Buxton, of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc.—Half- 
million spindles have been curtailed permanently. Re- 


garding five mills in Maine: Edwards Mfg .Co., closed 


all week of May 30th, and all of present week; Hill Mfg. 

Co. and York Mills, wholly shut down this week; Andro- 

scoggin and Bates, running about half of equipment only. 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Give your fabrics finish 
appeal with NO-ODOROL 


A smooth, supple finish is an impor- 
tant part of the sales story today. 
More and more customers are get- 
ting into the habit of judging the 
fabric by the “feel.” They are 
adopting one of your ways of telling 
a fine piece of material. NO- 
ODOROL is our highest grade of 
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finishing oil — developed especially 
to give your cottons, rayons and 
silks a softer, finer finish . . . plus 
complete freedom from rancidity or 
“‘after-odor.”’ We will gladly answer 
any questions you would like to ask 
about the use of NO-ODOROL and 
supply you with a sample for a trial 
test. NO-ODOROL is available in 
three standard grades—90%, 75% 
and 50%. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


3 0 ROCKEFELLER 


Southern District Office: 
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Governor, Limited 


— ~ 


| T is with much regret and deep concern that 
we have noted some of the recent statements 
of Governor Olin D. Johnson of South Carolina. 


In Europe, in early days, men who dominated 
a church or a political division demanded that 
all other men adopt that religion and become an 
affiliate of the political division. 


Those who refused to join that church or to 
bow the knee before the king or leader of the 
group were subjected to persecution and torture 
and no man had a right to determine for himself 
those movements with which he would become 
affiliated. 


It was to escape from persecutions and tyr- 
any, and to be free, that most of our ancestors 
came to this country. 


When each of the original States adopted its 
Constitution, there were memories of the oppres- 
sions and injustices in the countries from which 
the citizens or their parents came and into each 
Constitution there were written deep and sincere 
pledges of religious and political freedom. 


The people of South Carolina, as much, if not 
more, than those of any other State stood for 
freedom for the individual and the right of a 
citizen to choose his own religion and to decide 
for himself his own political affiliations. 


The right of a man to join the Episcopal 
Church or the Presbyterian Church or to be an 
atheist, if he so chose, was a fundamental of the 
creed of people of South Carolina. 

No less a fundamental of liberty was the right 
of a man to enter or leave, without molestation, 
his farm, his store, or his office. 

The right of the humblest citizen to enter or 
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leave his chosen place of employment has long 
been undisputed in that State and was never 
conditioned upon his being a member of any 
church or any organization. 


Governors of South Carolina have followed 
one after another and while many of them have 
had their faults and several have been extrem- 
ists in their ideas, they have all taken the posi- 
tion that they were the Governors of all of the 
people and that they were obligated to protect 
each and every citizen in the exercise of his free- 
dom of action and his Constitutional rights. 


For ten weeks or more four hundred citizens 
of South Carolina have been denied the right to 
enter their chosen place of employment, the Tuc- 
apau Mills, Tucapau, S. C. 


Men, many of them not employees of the 
Tucapau Mills and therefore not strikers but 
armed with sticks and clubs, have barred the 
way and beaten those who sought to enter the 
mills. A fleeing negro was shot to death with 
three bullets in his back solely because he had 
entered the mill. The highway has been blocked 
and people seeking to traverse the roads of their 
own State have been pulled from their cars and 
mistreated. 


After all of these disorders and in the face of 
the fact that citizens of the State of South Caro- 
lina are still being forcibly denied the right to 
enter their chosen place of employment, Gov. 
Olin D. Johnson, last week, addressed those who 
had been guilty of the disorders and said that 
he was proud of the way in which they had con- 
ducted themselves. 


Governor Johnson ended his address by say- 
ing that he was 100 per cent for the union and 
implied that he was only interested in those who 
had joined. 


Other Governors of South Carolina have sym- 
pathized with labor organizations, but have felt 
that they were the Governors of all the people 
and have sought to protect all citizens in exercis- 
ing their constitutional rights. 


Gov. Olin D. Johnson seems willing to become 
a ““Governor, Limited,” that is, be the Governor 
of those who pay union dues and to deny protec- 
tion to those who, exercising their own inclina- 
tions, refuse to affiliate with any union or pay 
dues to it. 

Governor Johnson has in our opinion made a 
serious mistake and will live to deeply regret it. 

Before the Governor of a State, the man who 
is supposed to be the symbol of law and order, 
ignores the law as related to the rights of any 
group of citizens and says to them that they 
shall have no protection unless they join an or- 
ganization known as the United Textile Work- 
ers, he should think of the days some hundred 
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years ago when the ancestors of these people 
were in Europe and were persecuted because 
they refused to join a particular Church or a 
particular political division. 

Governor Johnson in his oath of office swore 
to protect all citizens of his State in the exercise 
of those rights guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion of South Carolina. 

There is nothing in the Constitution which 
says that only those who carry union cards shall 
be given protection. 

Any man who attempts the role of ‘Governor, 
Limited” in South Carolina will, in our opinion, 
soon find himself in a serious situation. 


Time For Patience 


W® do not view the future of the textile indus- 
try with either pessimism or alarm; in fact, 
we are optimistic. 

We are somewhat alarmed over the immediate 
situation, not because of the shortage of cotton 
goods orders but because we fear that there is 
not enough patience in the textile industry. 

There are three factors which have a bearing 
upon the present dullness. 


(1) The large volume of orders booked just 
before the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

(2) June is almost always a month during 

which there are small purchases of cotton 

goods. 

The pessimistic expressions of cotton 

manufacturers are delaying purchases of 

cotton goods by destroying the confi- 
dence of buyers. 

In general there is a steady and marked im- 
provement in business, and if cotton manufac- 
turers will sit steady and exhibit patience, we 
believe that there will soon be a satisfactory vol- 
ume of business. 

One of the best signs and one which has not 
appeared until recently is a marked increase in 
building operations especially in the form of 
moderate price houses. 

The Guaranty Trust says in its monthly sur- 
vey: 


The Supreme Court’s decision has removed some 
shackles from private trade; and, if this change is regard- 
ed as a challenge to business to take the leadership in the 
move toward recovery, free from political domination, 
there is every reason to believe that business men are 
willing and able to assume that role. The passing of the 
NRA helps to free business men from the fear of punitive 
measures and thus promotes the confidence that is the 
foundation-stone of recovery. 


Roger W. Babson says in his weekly letter: 

Never before in history have money rates in general 
been so low. This is one of the reasons why I believe we 
are approaching an era of great industrial expansion. 


(3) 
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These exceptionally low money rates 
peal for business men to begin expansion 
the lack of confidence has prevented them’ fr 


such steps before. Recent national events, partfemla V4 


the Supreme Court decisions, are very favorable. “a : 
I say it is time for business men to forget “Washington? 
and to get down to business. 


From many other sources there come reports 
of improving business conditions and it is about 
time. 

The collapse and the depression began in the 
fall of 1929, which is six years ago. 

The NRA has delayed the return of prosper- 
ity, but now that business can, thanks to the 
United States Supreme Court, throw off its fear 
of Congress, conditions should and, we believe, 
will improve. 


It is important for the textile industry to have 
patience for a few more weeks. 


Governor Roosevelt Said 


N March 2, 1930, when Roosevelt was Gov- 
ernor of New York, he said in a radio ad- 
dress: 


The doctrine of regulation and legislation by “master 
minds,” in whose judgment and will all the people may 
gladly and quietly acquiesce, has been too glaringly ap- 
parent at Washington during these last ten years. Were 
it possible to find “‘master minds” so unselfish, so willing 
to decide unhesitatingly against their own personal inter- 
ests or private prejudices, men almost God-like in their 
ability to hold the scales of justice with an even hand— 
such a government might be in the interests of the coun- 
try, but there are none such on our political horizon, and 
we cannot expect a complete reversal of all the teachings 
of history. 


We do not imagine that President Roosevelt 


would care to discuss the above position as stat- 
ed by Governor Roosevelt. 


Legion Commander Condemns 
Communism 


| N a recent address National Commander Frank 
N. Belgrano, Jr., of the American Legion, em- 
phasized the Communist menace when he de- 
clared: 

Communists and other subversive groups are attempt- 
ing to bore into our churches and schools to undermine 
the foundations of our democracy. 

The ultra-loyal alumni of the University of 
North Carolina abuse David Clark for condemn- 
ing those professors who seek to instill commun- 
ism and socialism into the minds of young stu- 
dents, but the leaders of the American Legion 
and other patriotic Americans are beginning to 
realize the efforts being made by teachers of sub- 
versive doctrines. 


Not until the Allies thought 
and acted collectively (rather 
than individually) under one 
directing head, did they achieve 
victory. 


Collective thinking can also 
win INDUSTRIAL battles for 
YOU, such as chemical process- 
ing problems. Research in tex- 
tile chemistry is now so prolific 
and styles change so quickly, 
that no one processing executive 
can adequately meet every new 
situation. 


The size of the average chem- 
ical processing plant or depart- 
ment does not permit a STAFF 
of chemical specialists. This 
average plant or department 
must therefore utilize outside 
assistance. 


A-H Consultation Service sup- 
plies this need with a staff of 
specially trained chemists as- 
sisted by a complete, modern 
laboratory and a company expe- 
rience of 120 years. These 
chemists are glad to study your 
sizing, finishing or printing 
problems, free of charge, under 
the direction of your chemical 
processing executive. 


Let collective thinking help 
you in checking up on routine 
methods as well as in meeting 
new situations. 


It Won the World War for the Allies 
It Can Win Industrial Battles for You 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


New York .. Boston .. Philadelphia .. Charlotte 
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CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
.. Softeners . . Soluble 


Oils . . Tallow 

Waxes .. Soaps... 
Fiour .. Dextrines.. 
Starches .. Pigment 
Colors and Lakes .. 
Ammonia. . 
Biue Vitrio!l . . Borax 


Bichromate of Soda.. 
Bichromate of Potash 

. Liquid Chiorine.. 
Chioride of Lime. . 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


Mill News Items 


Burlington, N. C.—It is understood here that several 
of the local mills may add a third shift of 40 hours per 
week, although no official announcement has yet been 
made to that effect. 


~ 


Macon, Ga.—In an order signed by Judge Malcolm 
D. Jones of Superior Court a charter has been granted to 
Macon Textile, Inc., which will operate the old Adams- 
Swirles Mill. The firm of Miller & Lowrey represents 
the petitioners. 


GREENVILLE, $. C-—Two more textile plants of Green- 
ville area announced they would be closed the week of 
July ist. Piedmont Manufacturing Company, at Pied- 
mont, one of the largest in this area, and Judson Mills of 
Greenville announced they would shut down the first week 


in July. 


Greenville, S. C-——Dividends amounting to about $16 
on preferred and common stock were paid by Southern 
Weaving Company of Greenville, it was decided at a 
meeting of directors at the mill office near this city. 
Officials said a divilend of $3.50 on preferred stock 
amounting to $1,000, and a 75c a share dividend on com- 
mon stock, aggregating about $15,000, would be paid. 


Crayton, N. C.—The Whitley Cotton Mills, which 
recently took over the Claytex Mills, expect to begin full 
operations within a short while, part of the mill now be- 
ing at work. R. B. Whitley and W. R. Peele are the 
owners. 

A. Sam White, who served as superintendent of the 
mill when it was known as Clayton Cotton Mills, is 
again superintendent. 


Hickory, N. C.—A change in the management of the 
Burke Hosiery Mill in West Hicktory took place this 
week when J. A. Abernethy bought Fred A. Yoder’s half 
interest in the concern and entered a partnership with 
F. L. Elliott, who retained his half interest. 

Mr. Abernethy has been prominent in school circles in 
the State for 20 years, his latest connection of this nature 
being as county school superintendent of Edgecombe 
County. 


VALDESE, N. C.—Frank C. Patton, receiver for the 
Waldensian Weavers, Inc., has been authorized to solicit 
bids for the entire plant, machinery, equipment and in- 
ventories. Inventories of raw materials in stock and 
process amount to $55,000. Plant machinery and real 
estate are valued at $328,942. The machinery consists of 
66 jacquard looms which have been operated on uphols- 
tery, drapery and novelty fabrics and the necessary pre- 
paratory and finishing equipment to operate the looms. 


DANVILLE, VaA.—Directors of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills Company, Inc., have voted to pay the 
regular 3 per cent semi-annual dividend on the preferred 
stock. On the basis of $3 a share, it means that the sum 
of $225,000 will be distributed on July Ist to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on June 19th. Re- 
ports were presented and the company’s affairs were gone 
into at some length. After the meeting a spokesman said 
that the textile goods market is in a highly uncertain 
condition at the present time. 
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Mill News Items 


GarFney, S. C—O. M. Burton of Chicago has pur- 
chased the property of the Blacksburg Spinning Com- 
pany at Blacksburg and is preparing to open a cotton 
waste plant that will employ about 100 people. The 
Blacksburg Spinning Mills closed several days ago, and 
the plant had been idle since. An engineer is at Blacks- 
burg now reconditioning the plant and making prepara- 
tions for the installation of machinery. 

Mr. Burton purchased the property from Alfred Moore 
of Wellford, who bought it after the closing of the mills. 
The property includes about 60 acres of land, a main 
brick mill building, and approximately 30 houses. 


Cuirmton, S. C.—The Lydia Cotton Mills have filed 
a petition for reorganization under Section 77-B of the 
Bankruptcy Act in the office of Wilbur White, clerk of 
court for the Western District of South Carolina. 

The petition stated that the mill has been unable to 
finance its operation for the past five years other than 
through loans and money supplied by the Stockton Com- 
mission Company. Except for this aid, it is stated in the 
petition, the mill could not have paid operating expenses. 

The petition further stated that the company is not 
able to meet its debts as they mature. It is signed by 
W. E. Johnson, secretary of the company. 

Among its liabilities, which total $2,581,476, is listed 
$348,000 of Serial Gold Notes maturing July Ist. The 
petition stated that the mill is unable to pay these notes. 
Another item in the list of liabilities is $44,331 due for 
processing taxes. 

The list of assets and liabilities, as presented in the 
petition, is as follows: Liabilities—Capital stock, $400,- 
000; Serial Gold Notes, $348,000; notes payable, $274,- 
064; power plant note, $50,000; accounts payable, $180,- 
955; accruals, $48,732; depreciation reserve, $961,649; 
total, $2,581,476. 

Assets of the company were listed as property and 
plant, $2,253,662; power plant, $50,000; inventories, 
$184,549; cash, $4,857; unavailable cash, $390; accounts 
receivable, $27,749; deferred assets, $50,416; total, $2,- 
581,476. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Records on which to base argu- 
ments in the appeal to the State Supreme Court of hold- 
ers of non-voting fixed maturity certificates in Arcadia 
Mills against receivers for the mill must be settled before 
the appeal is heard, Judge T. S. Sease ruled, disallowing 
the appellants’ motion to leave all previous documents 
involved, allowable in the Supreme Court hearing. The 
appeal will probably be heard in the November term of 
the tribunal. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Cleveland, Mrs. Susan W. King, 
and Julius T. Jennings, appellants in the action asking 
priority payment of the certificates over common and 
preferred stock certificates, were overruled in the original 
hearing before Judge Sease. They hold slightly more 
than $30,000 in the certificates issued in 1920 and 1923. 

Respondents in the hearing were H. A. Ligon and 
John A. Law, resenting Arcadia Mills as receivers. They 
were represented by Perrin and Tinsley, Lyles and Dan- 
iel and Nichols, Wyche and Russell. 

Johnson and Johnson represent Mr. and Mrs. Cleve- 
land, and J. Davis Kerr is associated with them. Osborne 
and Butler represent Mrs. King, and Horace L. Bomar 
represents Mr. Jennings. 

The certificate holders, appellants in the case, hold that 
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New 
Goodrich 
Triple Protected 
Silvertowns 


End Costly Road 
Delays and Breakdowns 


This new invention pos- 
itively checks 80% of 
premature failures in 
Truck Tires. 80% of 
these failures occur in 
the sidewall—the “Fail- 
ure Zone.” 


Only Goodrich offers 
this 3-Way Sidewall 
Protection. 

1. Plyflex — prevents 
separation in the side- 
wall, distributes stress- 


es, checks local weak- 
nesses. 


2. Ply-Lock—positive pro- 
tection against short plies 
tearing loose above the cand 
and flipper breaks. 


See your Goodrich Deal- 
er for complete data 
regarding these other 
specialized Goodr ich 
Truck Tires. 


Cavalier Truck Tires 
8. 100% Full Floating | fommande 
Cord. No chance for adjacent — ; 


A Tire for Every 


cords to rub against each 
Transportation Need’ 


other and set up friction. 


Goodrich 


Protected 


Silvertowns 
Specify These New Silvertown Tires for Trucks and Buses 


DATED REEDS 
All “Greensboro Reeds” are dated 


We are anxious that you check their life 
against any other make. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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A TIME-TESTED 
Robinson Product 


-SIZING | 


FOR 


FOR 25 YEARS 


hundreds of Mills have preferred Slashol because: 


1—Adds tensile strength to the fabric 

2—Prevents chafing and flaking off trouble 

3—Assists bleaching of grey goods and brightens 
colors 

4—Will not turn rancid nor stain fabric .. . 
prevents mildew 

5—Compared pound for pound with tallow, it is 
far more economical 


also 


Write us for samples and prices 


ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Southern Warehouse and Offices: Charlotte, N. C. 
New England Warehouse and Offices: Boston, Mass. 


Wm. C. 
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LOOM HARNESSES 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
$11 Somreset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES , L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 343 . O. Box 720 
Greenvilie, 8. C. Ga. 
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according to provisions of the certificates the $30,600 in- 
volved has priority over stock indebtedness. Represen- 
tatives of the mill, in whose favor the original ruling by 
Judge Sease was made, contend that the indebtedness 
represented by the certificates should be handled as 
though it were for ordinary stock shares. Preferred stock 
was issued in substitution for the certificates of indebted- 
ness, and most holders of the certificates accepted the 
stock in exchange. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A plea for reorganization under 
Section 77-B of the National Bankruptcy Act was filed 
Tuesday in the United States District Court by Chesnee 
Mills. Assets are listed at $1,304,822.10 and liabilities at 
662,638.46. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Adell Yarn Mill at Stony 
Point, formerly owned by the late Henry T. Steele of 
Statesville, has been transferred to the Killingsly Worsted 
Mills Company of Danielson, Conn. Consummation of 
the sale was announced by Scott and Collier, local attor- 
neys. 

The Adell Yarn Mill, which furnished employment to 
about 90 workers, has been closed since the death of Mr. 
Steele more than a year ago. 

The purchasing company will take charge at once and 
begin extensive improvements to bring the mill into pro- 
duction of the class of yarns suitable for use in the man- 
ufacture of worsteds in which the company is now en- 
gaged. The new owners are expected to spend about 
$75,000 on these improvements. 


Plan July Curtailment 
(Continued from Page 14) 


If present conditions continue, these mills expect to run 
alternate week indefinitely. | 
Wellington, Sears & Co.—The following mills will be 
closed the week of July Ist: Anchor Duck Mills, Brook- 
side Mills, Gluck Mills, Palmetto Cotton Mills, Samoset 
Mills, Sherman Mig. Co., West Point Mfg. Co., except 
for part of the mills in two units which may be operated 

on Government contracts. 

H. W. Moore, of Brown Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. 
—To avoid stock accumulation, reducing operations to 
three days a week and expects to continue, will close 
week of July 4th. 

S. M. Beattie, of Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C. 
——Closing plant entire first week of July. 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills—Will take usual 
week’s holiday in week of July 4th. Manufacturing oper- 
ations will be governed strictly by market demand. 

Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C.—Will probably 
shut down some units entire week of July 4th and others 
part of week. 

Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C—Will oper- 
ate during the month of July on the basis of 25 per cent 
reduction. 

Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.—Will close week of 
July 4th. 

Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, S. C.—Shutting down 
both mills completely from June 27th to July 8th. 

Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C—Clifton and Converse 
Co. closing first week of July. 

Inman Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.—Reducing produc- 
tion currently 25 per cent and expect to continue at least 
that much reduction through July. 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N. C.—Run- 
ning No. 3 mill at Cooleemee only 60 per cent, sheeting 
mills 75 per cent and the looms on denims 75 per cent. 
Will reduce further as necessity arises. 
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Greenville Belting 
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Hart Products Corp. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Hermas Machine Co. —..... 
Houghton, EB. F. & Co ide 
Houghton Wool Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. __- 
Howard -Hickory lursery 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Jackson Lumber Co. 


Jacobs, B. H. Mfg. Co. 


Keever Starch Co. — 
Law, & Co. 
Leyland, Thomas, Machinery Co.. 14 
Loper, Ralph Co. -- 
Majestic Hotel _. 
Manhattan Rubber Mie. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Murray 


Laboratory 

National Oil Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 25 
Neisler Millis Co.. Ine. 
Neumann, R. & Co. 
New Departure -- 
N. Y. N. J. Lubricant Co. - 
Noone. m. R. & Co 
Norlander Machine Co. — 
Norma-Hoffmann Co: 19 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. - 
Parks-Cramer Co. —. 32 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 15 
Powers Regulator Co. _.. 
Preston, Gustavo 
Rhoads, J. & Sons __._. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. ........-. . $1 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 20 
Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. . . 13 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son —.. 


Saco-Lowell Shope .................... — 
Schieren, Chas. A. Co. _......._. — 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sipp-Hastwood Corp. _.... — 
Socony Vacuum Co. 
Soluol Corp 

Sonoco Froaucts 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Co. 

Sperry, D. R. & Co. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sterling Ring Trav eler Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc... 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Chas. 
Stonhard Co. 


Terrell Machine Co. —.....1. 

Texas Co., The . 

Textile Banking Co. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 


Vanderbilt Hotel 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


WAK, Inc. 
Washburn Printing 
Watson- Williams 
Wellington, Sears oor 

Whitin Machine Works _. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Williams, Il. B. & 

Wolf, Jacques & 

Wytheville Woolen Mills. 


te 


ol | | 


Report New Dates 
On Army Contracts 


Following the receipt of instruc- 
tions from the Adjutant-General to 
award no more contracts on Army 
and Civilian Conservation Corps ma- 
terials, except for emergency needs, 
until Congress clarifies the situation 
relative to hou rand wage require- 


ments on Federal contracts, the Army 


Quartermaster Depot here postponed 
dates for opening of next week’s pro- 
posals. 

It has postponed date of opening 
Proposal 370, for manufacture of 
tents from June 24th until July 15th; 
Proposal 373 for 450,000 square 
yards of Oxford cotton shirting, 
scheduled for June 24th, has been 
posted until July 12th. 

Proposal 388, scheduled to be 
opened June 25th, calling for sheets 
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and pillow cases, has been postponed 
until July llth. This called for more 
than 1,000,000 sheets and 500,000 
pillow cases. 


Proposal 389, on more than 800,- 
000 towels, scheduled for June 25th, 
has been deferred until July 11th, 
and Proposal 387, on more than 500.- 
000 mattress covers, will be opened 
July 12th instead of June 25th. 


Proposal 390, covering cotton pil- 
lows, is delayed until July 11th from 
the original date of June 25th. Pro- 
posal 400, covering cotton lining and 
wool bunting, scheduled for June 
26th, has been postponed to July 5th, 
and Proposal 397, for threa and 
gimp, also scheduled for June 26th, 
will be opened July 5th. 


These dates are tentative, as are 
other outstanding proposals calling 
for July opening, including a large 
quantity of wool blankets, overcoat- 
ing and wool socks. If new Federal 
requirements are adopted in the 
meantime they will be opened as now 
listed. If adoption of these require- 
ments is delayed additional postpone- 
ments of proposals will be announced. 


20 Tons Used 
Belting—All Sizes 
All Reconditioned 


Guaranteed 
Satisfactory Service or 
Money Refunded. 


Y% Price of New. 


| Greenville Belting Co. | 
Greenville, 8. C. 


|Double Loop Hook Bands 

For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlette, N. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, DBD. C. 


Former Member Examining Cerpe 
. &S. Patent Office 


———4 
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Marketing Cotton Textiles 
(Continued from Page 4) 


with a provision that there be a higher graded tax impos- 
ed for all additional hours of operation. 


This, I believe, would be a most effective measure for 
the prompt regulation of production which is so vitally 
essential if profits are to be restored. 


If I have strayed far afield from the subject of mar- 
keting, it is because marketing is so closely allied to pro- 
duction control. 


Barium Reduction Corp. | | 


Charleston, W. Va. Soptum SULPHIDE 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. | 


Wilmington, Del. Pine On $ 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York FoRMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 


Providence, R. IL. TANNIc 


| Mutual Chem. Co. of America 
New York CHROME AND Oxatic AcID 


Myles Salt Co., Ltd. | 
New Orleans Sarr § 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
| Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
Phosphate Products Corporation 


| Richmond TrisoprIuM PHOSPHATE | 


The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 


Cincinnati TExTILeE SOAPS 
Solvay Sales Corporation i 
New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic Sopa 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 


| Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago 


PotyzmmeE “P” 


Formic Actp 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warchouse : 
Wilkinson Blud. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 


TELEPHONES—L. D: 942—Locat 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 


June 27, 1935 


The ablest merchant in the world cannot sell profitably 
on a glutted market. Some advances are being made in 
finding new uses for cotton but competitive products are 
making equal strides, and for the immediate present, we 
cannot count on any material increase in per capita con- 
sumption. 


There are those ‘who propose the acquisition and de- 
struction of spindles and looms, and others that propose 
the survival of the fittest. An eminent and respected 
authority on textiles has calculated that it would be nec- 
essary to destroy 5,000,000 spindles to bring productive 
capacity to the level of American demand. 


It is probable that 5,000,000 spindles could be bought 
at an average price of $5.00 per spindle, and it is doubt- 
ful if $25,000,000 could be spent by the industry in any 
more helpful way. 

Full employment for labor in a smaller number of 
mills, operating to capacity, would be preferable to inter- 
rupted employment which is now proving so unsatisfac- 
tory and demoralizing. 


Expansion of our markets would obviate the necessity 
for destruction of productive capacity, but if the cotton 
subsidy plan is not adopted, we should make curtailment 
mandatory by government direction and follow this with 
a plan for the actual elimination of machinery. 


President Lincoln advocated paying the South for the 
slaves which he proposed to set free. Opposition to his 
plan cost thousands of lives and multiple millions of dol- 
lars. 


I contend that it would be cheaper for our government 
to co-operate with industry in a plan to acquire and de- 
stroy rather than to follow its present plan of lending to 
mills in distress, many of which have little chance of 
operating successfully, and all of which add their product 
to an already overproduced market. 

It is my final contention, however, that all of those 
restrictive measures of evpediency, looking to curtailment, 
could be avoided if, through the means of government 
tolerance in respect to cotton used for export, we could 
turn our merchandising ability to expansion of outlet 
and the regaining of our world markets. 


May Cotton Process Taxes $8,651,067 


Washington.—Cotton processing taxes collected during 
May amounted to $8,651,067, according to statistics 
made public by the Treasury Department. Collections 
for the period July 1, 1934, to the close of May were 
$91,857,680. 

Of the total collections during May, $8,413,900 repre- 
sented processing tax, $202,082 import compensating -tax, 
and $35,084 floor taxes. 


For 


; QUICK RESULTS 
Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South | 


-CARECO ‘ONE PIECE - FURNACE LINING: 


CARERS 


QNEPIECY 


LINING 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
iN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Req U.S TRADE MARK Pat. Ort 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


Made by | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| — | 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
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Classitied Department 


- =< WANTED—Position as foreman weave 


We Want To Buy Your Mill | room. Practical, up-to-date on Jac- 

quard, Dobbies, colored Box work, plain 

SCRAP IRON | work; anxious to get in touch with any 

mill not getting desired results at rea- 

Can use all kinds and sizes in car sonable cost: was instructor Georgia 

lots. Our crew will load it. Get Tech for three years. Address ‘‘Jac- 
our spot cash prices before selling. quard,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Cc. E. Luttrell Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED—Position as weaver. Experi- ? 
enced on jacquard and dobby, 4s to ) Need Help: | 
16's. Can give satisfaction. References 
furnished. Address “M.. C. T.,” care Find your man through a 
Textile Bulletin. Bulletin Want Ad | 

WANTED—Dyestuff salesman on com- This ize 00 pe 
mission basis with dyestuff selling ex- Ss Space $3. J | 
perience to call on the textile dyein insertion 
and printing trade in North and Sout 


Carolina; preferably a man now cover- es oe Pym 
ing same territory. Give full particu- 
lars in your letter regarding experience 


to “Box K-1," care Textile Bulletin. Jobbers Will Study Sales 


WANTED—Man that knows weaving to Note 
sell specialties in Georgia and Alabama. 
Settled man preferred; reference re- 
quired. State wages wanted. Address : 
“Specialty,” care Textile Bulletin. The summer meeting for the whoale- 

sale dry goods trade, sponsored by 


the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 

’ but open to all wholesalers, has been 
BULLETIN | planned with a view to giving the 
WANT ADS trade opportunity for open discussion 
of the new problems confronting buy- 


Produce ers following the end of NRA and the 

At announcement sent to the trade at 

LOW COST The Supreme Court's decision, in- 


oie of the future labor costs of goods. 


A Sure for every purse...! 
for Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Retarn Limh 15 Days 
fer Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND IRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
Sars pe for Each Mile Traveled 


proper charges for space occupied. No «urcharge. : 
Economize by leaving your Automobile at home and 
using the Southern 
Excellent Dining Car Service 
Be Comfortable in the Safety oj 1 rain Travel 


R. BH. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. 


Southern Railway System 
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The suits brought by manufacturers 
against the cotton processing tax 
raises an equally vital question on the 
future cost of materials,” says the 
announcement. 


‘A still larger and continuing ques- 
tion is raised by the selling policies of 
the manufacturers themselves. How 
will the selling policy of any given 
manufacturer from whom he buys af- 
fect the buyer’s opportunity to profit- 
ably sell the goods he has bought?” 

The meeting is to be held in the 
air-conditioned grand ball room of 
the Hotel New Yorker on Wednes- 
day, July 17th. It will be a one-day 
business meeting, with few if any set 
speeches. 

Subjects for primary discussion, 
says the announcement, will be di- 
vided into two broad divisions: 


“1. Buying clauses for wholesalers: 
The stipulations which buyers should 
insert on purchase contracts to prop- 
erly protect themselves against the 
extraordinary conditions created by 
the recent acts of government. 


“2. Buying policies for wholesalers: 
The precautions which should be 
taken by wholesale buyers to proper- 
ly protect themselves against the sell- 
ing policies of manufacture.” 


Sales To Bag Trade Lead 


“Aside from the purchases by the 
bag ‘manufacturers of substantial 
quantities of narrow print cloths for 
deliveries running through the sum- 
mer months and at prices that were 
in effect prior to the Supreme Court’s 
decision, there was no activity in the 
gray cloth market last week worth 
mentioning. The lack of inquiry for 
wide print cloths, also broadcloths, 
continued,” said Woodward, Baldwin 
& Co. 


“A few numbers of narrow sheet- 
ings were in fair demand from the 
bag manufacturers, but the convert- 
ers and other users still adopted a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy and ap- 
parently were not inclined to make 
any commitments beyond actual re- 
quirements for nearby deliveries. 


“While some slight concessions 
have been made in all divisions, 
prices as a whole have remained fair- 
ly steady. 


“The disturbing news from Wash- 
ington this week was climaxed when 
the Adjutant-General’s office cancell- 
ed all pending awards for Govern- 
ment contracts for the Army and 
Civilian Conservation Corps until the 
rules under which the orders may be 
filled as to hours, wages, etc., have 
been defined by Congress.” 


Fa 
| 
| 
| | 
is © ONE WAY TICKETS 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


| Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bilvd., Chicago 


| CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Exrort 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. 


Domestic 


New Yorx 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


| Seydel Chemical Co. 


| Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—There was little change in the cotton 
goods markets last week. Sales continued very small 
and many mills reported that business was at a virtual 
standstill. The lack of buying has resulted in a marked 
increase in curtailment. Plans already announced by 
numerous mills show that production in July will take a 
decided drop. Buyers have continued to hesitate because 
of the several unsettling factors in the market. While 
prices were virtually unchanged during the week, there 
was further selling of gray goods by second hands and 
pressure on prices continued. 

In the gray goods division about the only business re- 
ported was a fair volume of narrow print cloths bought 
by the bagging trades. 

There was evidence that second han dofferings were 
beginning to fall off. These offerings in all cases were 
instances of overbuying rather than out and out specula- 
tive operations, and for this reason they involved rela- 
tively small quantities. The buying of second hand goods 
during the week was fairly substantial and ate deeply 
into offerings. It was held likely that a moderate buying 
movement would quickly wipe out not only the second 
hand goods in the market but also such offerings at less 
than general prices as were available in first hands. 


In standard print cloths mills held their prices at the 
basis of 874c to 9c for 39-inch 4- yard 80 squares, 7'”C 
for 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x72s, 6%c for 38%%4-inch’ 5.35- 
yard 64x60s and 5c for 38%-inch 6.25-yard 60x48s. 

Carded broadcloths were occasionally offered in sec- 
ond hands, but first hands moved a number of small lots 
of 100x60s at 834c. The 80x60s were held at 67%c in 
first hands and this was shaded ‘4c in some second hand 
sales during the week. 


Fine goods sales during the week if anything were 
lower than those of coarse goods. Only fill-in lots were 
taken, and even on these there was a considerable amount 
of pressure for concessions. In the main, mills were 
holding prices well enough, but on some constructions 
minor concessions developed. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 


Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 87% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s _.._._-_-__ 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard Q 


Brown sheetings, standard 


Tickings, 8-ounce 18 

Denims 14% 
Brown sheetings, 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was little business in cotton 
yarns during the week. The average buyer was not inter- 
ested in future requirements and sales for spot delivery 
were small. The suits filed against the processing tax 
added to the uncertainty over what may develop in this 
respect. A general policy of waiting was shown by both 
spinners and buyers. Mills do not care to sell ahead 
under present conditions. Prices were generally unchang- 
ed. Spinners were usually firm on prices, but not enough 
business was passing to develop a real test. 

Sales this month have not only been small compared 
with May, the most serious drop occurring since June 
ist but sales are also small seasonally, according to mer- 
chants who add that during the last week some postpone- 
ment in shipments on running contracts was also experi- 
enced. Sales are small and run for immediate to end of 
July, few going beyond. 

Combed qualities are no different. One of the large 
groups reports sales since June Ist have averaged about 
half what they did in a week previously, indicating vol- 
ume about 25 per cent of the early May rate. Prices of 
combed are unchanged. Spinners emphasize costs are 
no lower and say if cheaper prices come it will be solely 
because of competition for orders. 

Spinners have met with a few requests for delivery 
deferments and a few are not freely obtaining specifica- 
ttions on open orders. Not enough delay has developed 
from these causes to increase mill inventories to any ex- 
tent. 

Orders last week came from such industries as weaving, 
knitting, carpet making, insulating and narrow fabrics. 
On insulating yarn made of tinged cotton quotations were 
usually no less than 4c under straight white stock quo- 
tations. Price stability was marked as a rule and offered 
little if any opportunity to assume that any new weakness 
has set in other than the previous 2c and Ic concessions 
which added more to mill losses, 

Commitments for up to 75,000 pounds were reported, 
with 25,000 pounds the usual maximum referred to in the 
local trade. In the case of the 75,000-pound order a 
price of 26c as done on both 10s and 12s from the same 
consignment source, a figure 42c under what is generally 
regarded as the low of the market. 


Southern Single Warps 
28%-__ 50s 
20 ‘Yarns, 3, 4 and -Ply 

208 Colored strips, 8s, 3 
(Ck and 4-ply -27% 
Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 
12g 274 20s, 3-ply 
208 
-.. Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 28% -29 
208 33% -34 
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Last 


| room since the advent of the HIGH 


ENTWORTH. 


Duty Travelers 


Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
| SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 


SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufa tured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, I. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


iF iTS PAPER 
Send Libs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. | 

Push Button Control — Reversi 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell | 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 


RUBBER ROLL 
COVERING 


All Kinds 


FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 


Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBBE 


SALISBURY 


HOSE CO. 


DRTH CAROLINA 


Be 
| | 
| 

¢ 
| | BALING PRESS 
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Visiting 


June 27, 1935 


Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


THOMASVILLE, N. C. 


Amazon Cotton 


This mill is going nicely; the product is carded and 
combed hosiery and combination yarns. R. C. Rapp, 
secretary and treasurer, is one of those affable gentlemen 
whom one delights to meet and remembers pleasantly 
long afterward. W.H. Curlee, superintendent, is a hus- 
tler, and is well liked. He has a splendid bunch of over- 
seers. D. W. Baity, carder; J. M. James, spinner; W. N. 
McCarson, carder and spinner in colored mill; Edgar 
White, dyer; W. M. Morgan, silk throwing, and L. W. 
Hansell, master mechanic. 


NEWTON, N. C. 


CrypeE Fapric Co. AN [IMPORTANT ORGANIZATION 


Newton is one of the really nice towns in North Caro- 
lina, between Lincolnton and Hickory—two other im- 
portant textile towns. Clyde Fabrics Company does 
weaving and knitting—the product being canton flannels, 
tubing and jersey cloth, H. W. Anderson is president 
and treasurer, and R. B. Knox, vice-president and super- 
intendent. The office employees are busy but always 
have time to be pleasant and courteous. It is a real 
pleasure to make a call here. 

Quite a number of live wires are reading our Textile 
Bulletin every week. In fact, these people are noted for 
their energy, ambition and high ideals, and they all pull 
together for mutual good. 

D. E. Sherrill is overseer carding and spinning in No. 1 
and No. 2; R. L. Sullivan is second hand carding and 
spinning in No. 1; in No. 2, B. E. Flowers is second hand 
in carding and K. M. Deal in spinning. 

C. H. Cox is overseer weaving and cloth rooms; Ed 
Poag, second hand in weaving; Seth Boston, second hand 
in cloth room. 

M. L. Broom is overseer weaving, second shift; John 
Heffner and B. D. Abernathy, section men in spinning; 
J. A. Hewitt, C. E. Sewitt and C. C. Heffner, loom fixers, 
also Harvey Saunders, are all among our big family of 
feaders. George Selzer is master mechanic. 


OTHER TExTILe INDUSTRIES 


Fiber Manufacturing Company has 1,000 spindles and 
manufactures asbestos yarns and roofing paints. J. W. 


Abernathy is president; J. J. Smyer, secretary and treas- 
urer, and J. L. Ledwell, superintendent. 

Mid-State Cloth Mills, Inc., has 240 looms on dress 
goods; John Cilley, president and superintendent, and 
Kate Cilley, secretary. 

New City Mills Company has 5,000 spindles and 104 
looms on canton flannels. Sid J. Smyer, president; W. B. 


Gaither, secretary and treasurer; M. D. Sides, superin- 
tendent. 

There are two knitting mills—Fidelity Hosiery Mills 
Company, and Ridgeview Hosiery Mills Company. 


ROCKINGHAM. N. C. 


HANNAH-Pickett Mitt No. 2 


One seldom finds a mill on colored goods as clean as 
this, and never one cleaner. And good running work? 
Where else can one find long alleys of spinning on col- 
ored goods, running perfectly, with no ends down and 
operatives lounging around looking fresh and as fine as a 
fiddle? 

M. T. Poovey, superintendent. knows his textiles, and 
he has first-class overseers—though most of them were 
on the job when he took it two or three years ago. He is 
a community leader as well as an efficient superintend- 
ent, and it is due to his efforts and the fine co-operation 
of those who work for him that a pretty white church 
now adorns the village. These pages carried a detailed 
account of how this church was built some months ago. 

Speaking of good running work, B. F. McClure, as 
carder, and A. M. Hasty, spinner, have no superiors in 
their lines, and a look at their departments will prove 
this to anyone. Both have been here for a long time. 
S. L. Green is overseer carding and spinning on second 
shift. When he subscribed for the Bulletin, he declared 
he would see me at Myrtle Beach during the Textile As- 
sociation convention, and would “duck me in that big 
creek till I returned his money!” But if he was there I 
did not see him. 

J. B. Coleman is overseer weaving on second shift, 
Walter Brigman, second hand. Somehow, I failed to get 
the name of the overseer on first shift. E. D. Oliver, H. 
M. McBride and T. J. Meacham, loom fixers; W. A. 
Farlowe, overseer dyeing; J. M. Poplin, overseer the 
cloth room, with Raymond Smith, second hand, and 
D. B. Tew, second hand in the card room—all are among 
our big family of Textile Bulletin readers. 

Was sorry to miss seeing the president, Wm. B. Cole, 
and the treasurer, Robert L. Cole. The latter is one of 
the nicest young men we know and we hope the girl who 
is fortunate enough to win him will be worthy of him. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Pickett Cotton Mirts, INc., AaNp Hicu Pornt YARN 
MILLs 


It seemed strange to not hear the musical hum of 
looms in Picket Mills, which for some time have been 
standing, and attention given exclusively to the manufac- 
turing of yarns. 
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J. H. McKinnon, superintendent, has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health, and T. B. Moore, who was superin- 
tendent here years ago, is back on the job as general 
superintendent of Pickett and High Point Yarn Mills. 
When the writer last saw him he was superintendent of a 
big mill in Tennessee. We are glad to have him back in 
old North Carolina. 

There are some as fine people around these mills as 
can be found in any place. They go to church, pay their 
debts and live uprightly. D. G. Carter, assistant super- 
intendent at Pickett, is dependable and well liked by the 
employees. 

J. W. Thornburg is overseer carding, a place formerly 
held by M. W. Childers, resigned. T. B. New is overseer 
spinning; C. B. Carter, overseer winding; L. F. McKin- 
naman and J. H. Algood, section men in carding; A. J. 
Kelly, card grinder; S. A. Jones, master mechanic; J. W. 
Thompson, yard man. 

Several years ago when visiting mills in Durham, one 
of the above overseers, was a doffer boy, and with fifteen 
or twenty more all about the same size played outside the 
mill between doffs. I happened along and asked them 
who they were, and one spoke up saying, “We are the 
doffer boys.”’ 

“Land sakes!” I exclaimed. 
Doffer manage you all? 
seen your pa!” 
never had. 


“How does poor Mrs. 
I'll bet she wishes she had never 
I had forgotten it but the above overseer 


Potnt YARN MILL 

This is the same management as Pickett Mill, with W. 
L. Myers, assistant superintendent; Benton Morton, over- 
seer carding on first shift, and John Shoe on second; C. 
C. Cranford, card grinder. 

H. V. Webster, overseer spinning on first shift, and 
J. M. Webster on second; D. E. Frye, overseer winding 
on first shift, and J. C. Creed on second; J. H. Jones, 
master mechanic. 

This mill is fortunate in having orders for several 


months ahead. It is a busy mill and has splendid people 
in it. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


SALISBURY CoTTron MILLs 


I have a tender spot in my heart for old Salisbury 
Cotton Mills, for I was a weaver there for over two 
years, around 30 years ago. There are still many old 
friends of those days living here. The mill is lovely with 
its coat of green ivy, which makes it look so cool and 
restful. 

Colored goods of various styles are made here, mostly 
upholstering, draperies and bed ticking. 


Spinning Room Girls, H. L. Davis, Overseer, and Hugh 
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C. S. Morris is president and his handsome young son, 


C. S. Morris, Jr., is secretary and treasurer; B. W. Bo- 
wen, superintendent. 
Overseers are F. W. Bridges, carder; W. H. Hartsell, 


spinner; T. R. Simpson, slasher; F. W. Wellman, weaver; 
W. W. Linder, master mechanic. 


Cannon Mitt, Ptant No. 7—Tue Otp Kestier MILL 

Had the pleasure of meeting C. E. Stevenson, vice- 
president, who renewed his subscription. Missed my old 
friend, Superintendent Curlee, who had been on the job 
for years and years, but has resigned. 


L. Willett is now superintendent, and is a very pleasant 
gentleman; is only 43 years old, but has nine children; 
one girl is a graduate nurse; the second girl has just 
graduated from Lenoir-Rhyne College, and two others are 
in High School. 

C. A. Furr is overseer carding; T. B. Camp—(no “t. 
b.” other than initials) is overseer spinning; have ale 
him for years. C. N. Collins is overseer weaving; Sher- 
rill Beaver, master mechanic, and J. A. Tague, yard over- 
seer. Everything about this mill and village bears the 
Cannon stamp of cleanliness and attractiveness. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


Rowan Cotton Mriis—P tant No. 1 


It would be hard to find a prettier mill than No. 1, 
which is as clean as can be, with a smooth lawn and 
lovely maple trees in front. It is the first mill one sees 
in Salisbury, going in from Charlotte. No. 2 was for- 
merly the Diamond. Both are in charge of Superintend- 
ent Hugh Ballard, formerly a superintendent of Belmont, 

A glance at the accompanying picture of the spinning 
room girls, all in white uniforms trimmed in green, is 
proof that the employees are high type. 

C. S. Lowder is overseer carding, first shift, with C. M. 
Guffey, second hand; H. T. Davis, overseer spinning, 
first shift, and J. J. Bennett, second hand. W. L. Thrift 
is overseer carding and spinning on second shift, assisted 
by W. D. Hinson in card room and R .B. Bradshaw in 
spinning; J. W. Riddle and Otha Cauble, card grinders; 
J]. H. Cooper, master mechanic. 

In Plant No, 2, Eddie Bradshaw is carder and spinner 
on first shift and T. F. Mills, on secon dshift; J. W. 
Pierce, master mechanic. 


EVERYBODY Br PATIENT, PLEASE 


There are several mills to be written up yet, and I'll 
get to them as quickly as possible. There has been so 
much more important matter recently that this depart- 
ment has been crowded out. 


sO te 
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Ballard, Superintendent, Rowan Mills, Plant No. 1, 
Salisbury, N.C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. S. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Megr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bide., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell Bldg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., F. W. Stevens, 
Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. Orth, Mgr.; San An 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R.I. Frank W. 
johnson. Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Tuck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C.; 215 Central Ave. S. W., At- 
lanta. Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas . Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow. Rep.. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent. Ernest F Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Tl. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville. S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

RORNF SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mr.. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.. W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.:; R. C. 
ee Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 

a. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin. 
(a . Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sinele- 
on. Datlas, Tex.; S Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. 
\ C.; J Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham. 
Ala 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834. Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer.* 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Gas; Mike A. 
Stough, P.O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
hore, N.C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


‘TRA ©O Ine 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


(sreenwich and Morton Sts... New Vork City 


Sou Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 


Greenville. S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte. N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERICAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S$. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch 
Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. 
R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala., L. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou Rep.. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO.. Detroit. Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C.. Greenville. S C 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg. Va. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou Rep. E N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forevth St 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper. Jr. 

DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. INC.. E. I... Wilmineton. De! 
John L. Dabbs. Mer.; D. C. Newman. Asst Mer: FE P Davideon 
Asst. Mer—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 10? W Firet St. Char 
lotte. N. C. Reps.. L. E. Green. B Constable W ITvev 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridee. W M Hunt. 1041 Teffercon 
Standard Bide.. Greenshoro, N C.: B R. Dabhs. Tohn L 
Jr.. 715 Providence Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn: R PD Sinan 
Amanda Apt., Greenville. S. C.: M Howard. 135 S Spring St 
Concord, N. C.: W. F Cravton,. Dimon Court Apt. Columbus 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta. Ga.: Tom Tavior. Newnan. Ga 


EATON. PAUL B.. 213 Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte N C 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DFVICFES CO. Elmira.N VY Sou Rep 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS (CO. Lawrence Maes 
Rep.. George F. Bahan, P O. Box 581. Charlotte. N C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO.. 601 Builders’ Bide Chariorr- 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYVYESTTUFF CORP 230 Fifth Ave New Yort 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8. Blvd.. Charlotte N © 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. Schenectady N Son Sale 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlante Gea F FH Ginn Diet Mer 
Charleston. W W YT. Aletaon Mer: Charintte PF 
Coles. Mer: TDallace Tex T Bilniedell Diet Mer 
Tex. E M Whe W O'Hara Mere: Oklahomes City Olle F ! 
Hathwav R F Dunlan. Mere Sou Salee Offices Rirmincherm 
Ala. R T Rrooke Mer: Chattanooga Tenn W 0 MerKinne: 
Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex. A H Keen. Mer: Knorville Tenn A RB 
Cox. Mer: Louisville. Kv... BR Myrick. Mer: Memphis Tenn 
G. O. McFarlane. Mer : Nachville. Tenn.. H Barkedale Mer : 
New Orleans. La.. Willard. Mer: Richmond Va. W Aiick- 
lin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex. T A Uhr. Mer: Sou Service Shops 
Atlanta. Ga.: W YT Selthert. Mer: Dallas. Tex. W F Kaston 
Mer: Houston. Tex. F C Runker. Mer 

GFNFRAT. FIT FCTR'C VAPOR LAMP CO Hoboken WV I 
San Rens Frank F Keener and Farle Mauldin. 187 Snringe St. 
NW. Atlanta. Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg... Char- 
lotte. 


GOODVEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. INC., THE. Akron. O 
Sou. Reps.. W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 


Sou 
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713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-0 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring 5t., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1009-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Uak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Loussvilie, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; j. UL. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atianta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 502 W. First St., Chariotic, 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., RB. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 515 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 1ith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2015 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. 
A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Nationa! Bank Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 
olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baitemore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J]. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 5. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Meichor, Mgr. 
Sou. Keps., E. M. Terryberry, 205 Embassy Apts., 1015 Harvard 
St, Washington, DL. C.; Guy L. Meichor, Jr., Atianta Office. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, ¥. U. Box 597, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1145 
Elizabeth Ave., Chariotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 92U Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service DVept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mili Supply Co., and Charlotte 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., An- 
derson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; In- 
dustrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 
S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., Clauae B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke 
J. Castiie, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
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LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1110 Murphy Ave., S.W., lL. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 915 Lexington Bidg., H. UL. Alexander; Vailas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewss Haw. 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Haw. Co. Cameron & Barkicy 
Miam:, Cameron & Barksey Co.; lampa, Lameron @ Barkicy \v 
Georgia—aAtilanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—aAshland, Ben Williamson & Co.; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co. 
North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City, 
Elizabeth City lron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High Point, Kester Ma- 
chinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wil- 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, Shelby Supply Co.; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, 
Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.; 
Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Sales- 
men—E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

MAXWELL BROS., Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Miller, Sr., and C. R. Miller, Jr.. Macon, Ga.: C. B. 
Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 E. Bidv., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 79v 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

NEUMANN & CO., R., Hoboken, N. J.. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep.., 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. B. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, 5. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte, N. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep. 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1710 Garden Terrace, Chariotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


GUSTAVO PRESTON CO., 115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps., J. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Sth St., 
ice sss N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St., Roanoke, 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

ROBINSON & SON CO., WM. C., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Mer.. B. D. Heath. Sou. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, S. C.; C. M. Greene, 
P. O. Box 545, Greensboro, N. C. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Ufttices, Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; 
Greenville, d. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, 5. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Kice St., N. W., Atianta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 5t., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 5t., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Chariotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Chariotte. 


SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Ofice, 
lou. Baltumore lrua Bidg., Baltumore, Mad Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. L 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mngr. 
Representatives, Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.; S. Leroy 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. 
Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. H C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.: H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bidg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 
Ge 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto, Box 43, Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C.; Fred C. 
Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 Dartmouth Ave., 
Avandale Estates, Ga.; Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box )88, Lancaster, S. C.; R. 
E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry D. Bunch, 319 
S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows 
Bldg., Wilmington, N. C.; S. Donald Fortson, 648 Broad St., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, 
Macon, Ga.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga.; John 
R. Hall, Jr., Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection service 
available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mgr. 

THE TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.) ; Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monticello, 
Ga. 


Sou. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou, Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


June 27, 1935 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. 
Factory Keps., ). 5. Paimer, Box 433, Anderson, 5. C.; L. A. Pal- 


mer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 S. Men- 
denhal! St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors for Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Himes, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan’s, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Pat- 
ton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 5. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Clifford F. 
Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bidg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 

U.S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
— Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 

gr. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1733 
Inverness Ave., N. E.. Atianta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 
Dalton, Mgr. 

WARK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 
a Charlotte Office; 1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ffice. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, 1. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.; Walter A. W 
Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Manhattan’s New Catalog 


The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., are announc- 
ing in current issues of the trade papers the publication 
of a new 56-page general catalog covering their complete 
line of standard rubber products for industry. 

Attractively printed in two colors and bound in a 
combination cover and file jacket, this new catalog de- 
cribes their various lines of belting, hose, fitting,s, pack- 
ing, friction material, molded goods, sundries and special- 
ties, matting and trdead, rubber covered rolls and tanks, 
abrasive wheels, etc. It also contains list prices and sev- 
eral pages of information tables. Valuable engineering 
data is included in the material on many of the products, 
notably belting. 

Copies of this new catalog are available through this 
paper or direct from the Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Division, Passaic, N. J. 


— 


SKF Catalog 


“Bearing On Looms,” a new catalog distributed by 
SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, gives the record of 
several bang-off tests over a period of years. 

It recommends the application of SKF double-row self- 
aligning ball bearings for loom crankshafts, resulting in 
power, lubricant and maintenance savings and starting 
time of less than one-third second. 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


<, ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


How to lower 


twisting costs 
IMMEDIATELY 


Cotton mills get 15% to 30% 
IMMEDIATE increase in per-hour 


production making packages up to 


\/," larger in diameter after instal- 
ling DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
Rings. For the average mill twist- 
ing cotton, silk and rayon, the result 
is a decrease of as much as 20% 
in labor and overhead cost per |b. 


Manufactured under the Eadie Patents 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and SIwister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam Clark 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Books Tha Will Help You With | 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and | 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxkIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home ‘study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wx. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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Why spinners should be kept 
away from windows... 


Asking spinners to create uniform 
humidity conditions in the spinning 
and weaving rooms by adjusting 
windows is like asking untrained 
weather observers to give an accu- 
rate weather report. It can’t be done. 
Spinners cannot control ventilation 
manually, without losing control 
of humidity and causing spotty 
conditions, local drafts, ends-down 
and other costly production 
troubles and delays. 

Keep spinners away from windows 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. 


... and install a Parks Automatic Air- 
changer. This equipment produces 
the same wniform air conditions 
obtainable from a central station 
system — without its cost. By a pat- 
ented feature, it ties in humidifying 
with automatically controlled air 
change and provides maximum ven- 
tilation with constant humidity, 
uniformly distributed. Production 
difhculties are minimized, quality 
and rate of output improved and 
workers’ efficiency increased. Even 


976 MAIN ST. 


during the hottest months working 
conditions are cooler and more 
comfortable. 

The Parks Automatic Airchanger is 
designed to supplement your exist- 
ing humidifying system. Nothing 
needs to be scrapped. And it soon 
repays, in money savings and im- 
proved conditions, the investment 
it requires. Write for illustrated 
booklet 235 for complete informa- 
tion. Or ask to havea Parks engineer 
explain the Airchanger’sadvantages. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Parks-Cramer Company is the only manufac- 
turer producing six different types of air con- 
ditioning apparatus which have been gener- 
ally considered. practical: Turbo Humidifier; 
Spray Humidifier; High Duty Humidifier; Cen- 
tral Station Conditioning Equipment and De- 
humidifying: Centrifugal Humidifier: Unit 
Air Conditioner. Descriptive bulletins on 
request. ° 
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